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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The annual dinner of the University of Chicago which occurs 
during the week of the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence will be held at the Dennis Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
Wednesday, February 26, 1930. Tickets may be secured from 
William S. Gray, University of Chicago, for $3.00 each. All alumni 
and former students of the University are cordially invited to attend. 

A special feature of the program will be the exhibition of the 
plans for the new building which the University is erecting for the 
graduate work of the Department of Education. 


THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ILLITERACY 


The following statement was published in the United States 
Daily. 

The National Advisory Committee on Illiteracy, appointed recently by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, with the approval of President 
Hoover, convened at the office of the Secretary December 7 and organized for a 
nation-wide study of illiteracy and for the purpose of eradicating it. 

The Committee chose as its permanent chairman, Secretary Wilbur; its 
vice-chairman, the United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. William John 
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Cooper; its secretary, Dr. Rufus W. Weaver, Washington, D. C.; and as its 
chairman of an executive committee to be appointed, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, 
of Kentucky. 

Dr. Wilbur, who presided over the meeting, put before the Committee seven 
problems to be considered: First, that the Committee is to act so that it can 
render advice to the National Advisory Committee on Education; second, to 
agree upon a plan of procedure to ascertain necessary facts; third, to find out 
what has been done in the United States to combat illiteracy; fourth, to formu- 
late an acceptable technique of training adults to overcome the handicap of 
illiteracy; fifth, to agree upon a method of handling important classes of illiter- 
ates, namely, the Negro group, the immigrant group, the Indian group, and the 
white group; sixth, to decide upon the relationship of Americanization and illit- 
eracy; and seventh, to take account of all important factors bearing upon the 
question of illiteracy. 

The Committee set up four subcommittees in addition to the executive com- 
mittee as the first step to carry out the suggestions of Dr. Wilbur. A subcom- 
mittee on technique will study and proffer the best method of training the illit- 
erate how to read and write; a subcommittee on publicity will diffuse informa- 
tion calculated to reduce illiteracy; a subcommittee on finance will handle prob- 
lems of meeting the necessary expenses the survey will incur; and a fact-finding 
subcommittee will collect all available information in the United States relative 
to illiteracy. 

It was further agreed that the last-mentioned subcommittee should find out 
who are illiterates, where they are, what are their mental states, their finances, 
and other pertinent information about them. This subcommittee was instructed 
by motion of the conference to take up with the Bureau of the Census the impor- 
tance of ascertaining in the next numeration what are the names and addresses 
of those classified as illiterates so that the survey can be conducted adequately. 
Recommendations after discussion were concurred in that suggestions to im- 
prove the technique of the census-taking be presented to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for possible incorporation into its procedure as an aid to the work of the illit- 
eracy committee. 

Provision was made whereby the executive committee could add to its mem- 
bership and include in it representatives of the Negro race and of groups requir- 
ing special knowledge. 


STIMULATING EXPERIMENTATION AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
A pamphlet of forty-eight pages entitled Current Reports on Ac- 
tivity Programs, Projects, Research Studies, Etc., in North Carolina 
was recently issued by the State Department of Public Instruction of 
North Carolina. The pamphlet was prepared by M. C. S. Noble, Jr., 
director of the Division of Information and Statistics of the State 
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Department. It contains brief accounts of 385 types of activities be- 
ing carried on in the schools of North Carolina. The purpose of the 
pamphlet is to stimulate experimental studies and to make possible 
interchange of methods and results between teachers and administra- 
tive officers in different schools who are working on related problems. 

The array of activities presented in this pamphlet is a highly en- 
couraging indication of the extent to which public schools are re- 
constructing the curriculum and improving their methods of teach- 
ing. There are doubtless other states where teachers are active along 
similar lines, but North Carolina has recognized the fact that social 
stimulation is a powerful aid to individual effort. The pamphlet 
should serve to encourage other state departments of education to 
prepare similar records. 

A number of examples of the items published in the pamphlet 
may be quoted. The names of particular schools and school officers 
carrying on the activities are omitted for the sake of brevity. 




















REPORTS FROM COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 






BUNCOMBE 
137. Investigations in Teaching. Aim: (1) To set up some of the super- 
visory objectives which principals may reasonably attempt to attain in the 
time at their disposal; (2) to determine those activities which may well be dele- 
gated to someone else in order to gain more time for supervisory activities. 

138. Our Tour through South America. Aim: Ability of pupils to know and 
to appreciate South America and its people. 

139. Some Attainable Objectives in Six Supervisory Activities in the Ele- 
mentary Grades by Principals of Eleven Grade Schools. Aim: To set up some 
attainable objectives in the supervisory activities of principals in the elementary 
grades. Results: A clearer understanding by the principals of the teachers’ 
needs and wishes and increased ability to give the teachers definite and practical 
assistance in their problems; more time given to supervision. 

140. A Thrift Project. Aim: To provide life-experiences in number and 
thrift of interest and value to first-grade children. 
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CABARRUS 
141. Indian Project. Aim: To give children means of expression through 
activity. Results: Studied life of Indians, built wigwams, made weapons and 
Indian suits, learned Indian dance, drew Indian pictures, etc. 
142. Study of Transportation. Aim: To show evolution of travel. Results: 
Collected material for references, pictures, books, etc. Made models of viking 
boats and Columbus boats. 
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CARTERET 

143. Activity Work in North Carolina Rural Schools. Aim: To map out 
program of activity work for rural schools. 

144. Character Education. Aim: Improvement of character. Results: 
County honor school system has caused many improvements, and many schools 
are kept in better condition. 

145. Free Activity Work. Aim: To give the child a better opportunity for 
self-expression and fuller development. 

CHOWAN 

146. Mortality of Two-Teacher Schools. Aim: To study retardation. Re- 
sults: One test given. 

147. Standard Tests in Second and Third Grades. Aim: Ability in spelling 
changed very much. To find speed of reading and power of thought. Results: 
All primaries moved up between first and second tests one to two grades in 
ability. 

148. Stanford Achievement Tests. Aim: Difference in ability of grades, 
considering age, time, and class record. Results: That a fifth and sixth grade 
could easily be united to cover same ground. 

149. Study of Attendance. Aim: Causes of irregular attendance and how 
to avoid them. Results: Plans presented to Parent-Teacher Association. 


COLUMBUS 


150. Historical Legends about Columbus County. Results: Collection of 
tales about the naming of certain places, stories about localities, etc., resulted in 
a book (mimeographed) of such tales. (Some material not authentic.) 

151. Strawberries. A unit of work centering about the origin, culture, and 
marketing of strawberries. The big trucking crop of Columbus County. 


THE SEVEN-YEAR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL OF KANSAS CITY 


The Kansas City School Service Bulletin recently devoted an issue 
to a discussion of the seven-year elementary school. The facts are so 
conclusively in favor of an organization of elementary schools dif- 
ferent from the eight-year school that there should be a very general 
adoption of the Kansas City plan. The following quotation, which 
includes a part of the final section of the bulletin, gives the answers 
to some of the most important questions that can be asked about the 
Kansas City experiment. 

Question 1.—Do pupils in the Kansas City schools sperid less time in their 
elementary-school work than is required in schools having the eight-year sys- 
tem? 

It has been shown, by a strictly scientific count, that in Kansas City the 
time required to complete the elementary schools was (in 1923) 7.47 years, while 
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statistics from the school systems having the eight-year plan showed that the 
time required in such systems was more than eight years. 

It has also been shown that in 1928 the average time required to complete 
the elementary schools in Kansas City was 7.43 years while at the same period 
(1928) statistics show that the average time required to complete elementary 
schools in cities having the eight-year system was 8.26 years. Therefore, we 
must conclude that pupils in the Kansas City schools spend less time in their 
elementary-school work than is required in schools having the eight-year sys- 
tem. 

Question 2.—-Is the quality of work done in the elementary schools of Kansas 
City comparable to the quality of work done in other good school systems? 

In Part VII of this Bulletin (Table X) it is shown from composite tables of 
the results from the Stanford Achievement Test that the rank maintained by the 
Kansas City schools is most excellent. Also in Part VII of this Bulletin it is 
shown (Tables XIII and XIV) that the comparative rank of pupils in the sixth 
and seventh grades of the Kansas City schools as determined by chronological 
ages, educational ages, and educational quotients is among the very best in a 
group consisting of three seven-grade systems and five eight-grade systems se- 
lected and tested by the Commission on Length of Elementary Education. In 
view of this showing of excellence of quality of work done in the Kansas City 
schools, recorded as above indicated, it must be apparent to all that the quality 
of work done in the elementary schools of Kansas City is comparable to the 
quality of work done in other good school systems. 

Question 3.—Do graduates of Kansas City elementary schools enter high 
school in as large relative numbers as do pupils from schools which have the 
eight-year system? 

In Part V of this Bulletin it is shown that a larger percentage of pupils in the 
Kansas City schools continue their course in high school and college than is 
usually the case in a city of this size. More than 80 per cent of all the pupils 
graduated from the elementary-school course in Kansas City; more than 30 per 
cent of all pupils who enter the elementary grades continue until they graduate 
from the high school. 

By actual count, 90 per cent of the group that completed the elementary 
course (Kansas City schools) in 1923 continued in school the following year. 

The average percentage of pupils graduating from the elementary schools 
throughout the nation and continuing in school is about 45.5 per cent. 

With this comparison in view, it becomes necessary to conclude that gradu- 
ates of Kansas City elementary schools enter high school in as large relative 
numbers as do pupils from schools which have the eight-year system. 


EXPERIMENTAL CURRICULUM-MAKING 


The Board of Education of Cleveland, Ohio, has published a 
pamphlet of 128 pages entitled The Bazaar as a School Activity. The 
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pamphlet is interesting as an exhibit of what can be done by way of 
preparing interesting material for instruction in arithmetic. The 
Foreword to the pamphlet describes as follows the way in which ex- 
perimental work in curriculum construction is being carried on in 
the schools of Cleveland: 


Successful experimentation cannot be done in a large way until parts of it, 
at least, have been tried out in a smaller way. 

Cleveland has been interested in building a better curriculum for its public 
schools and has put forth intensive effort to this end for at least three years. 
Committees representing all departments had worked on courses of study in the 
various subjects. Suggestive outlines, activities, and assignments had been is- 
sued. Yet the curriculum did not develop and carry forward satisfactorily. As- 
sistant Superintendent H. M. Buckley suggested the plan of establishing cur- 
riculum centers in which varied curricular materials should be tried to find out 
what is best for various ages and types of pupils. These experimental stations 
were opened to visitors from other schools and will, in time, yield work sheets 
and other data to aid other teachers who are interested. Some of these work 
sheets are now ready for distribution. 

The Gordon School was assigned the mathematics work. As this study had 
not previously been stressed in the school, much observation was necessary to 
find a background and basic interest. Out of a lunchroom activity, already go- 
ing, interest in fractions grew when pupils found they must enlarge recipes. 
Other interests demanded readiness in skill in almost every mathematical as- 
signment for elementary grades. 

Each class soon found a live activity which also met its curriculum require- 
ments. 

When school opened in September, 1928, Margaret Lockhart, principal, felt 
that the school needed an activity in which all pupils and all teachers would be 
vitally interested. After discussion with co-workers and others, the bazaar’was 
selected as the activity that promised to provide the greatest possibilities in 
arithmetic. Each teacher, knowing her own group, its interests, ambitions, and 
needs, soon was able to announce from it the desire to engage in the various ac- 
tivities reported in the following pages. 

An effort was made by teachers to so report the activities connected with 
the bazaar that their individuality was maintained, that what happened was 
told accurately and so expressed that others interested in this work might derive 
suggestions from reading this report. 

The special activity in each grade, from kindergarten a the sixth, has 
been checked with the grade assignment; each one meets the curriculum require- 
ments. 

The original problems have provided drill in language. 

The posters and bazaar preparations demanded practical art applications, 
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and Miss Florence Corell, of the Cleveland school art department, responded 
graciously. , 

The outcomes are noted by individual teachers. The unifying result of this 
team work is of inestimable value in building school spirit. 


ASSOCIATED SCHOOL BOARDS AND TRUSTEES OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 


The school boards of New York State are organized in a perma- 
nent association, which holds a number of regional meetings each 
year and one general meeting where the plans for the association’s 
activities are formulated. The general session for 1929 was held in 
October, and the proceedings are now available in a bulletin pub- 
lished by the association (60 South Third Avenue, Mount Vernon, 
New York). 

In his annual report the president of the organization, Raymond 
S. Jewett, of Mount Vernon, included among other items the fol- 
lowing statements, which indicate the types of problems with which 
the association deals. 


PROBLEM OF RURAL EDUCATION 


As I have attended these annual conferences and talked with various dele- 
gates, there is one problem that has impressed itself upon me more and more 
strongly. It has appealed to me especially this past year as I have been brought 
closer to it through my work as president of the association. This is the serious 
financial problem with which the boards in our rural districts are faced. We who 
are members of city boards sometimes feel that we have a serious problem in 
financing our school needs. While our problems involve larger sums of money, 
these sums are far less in proportion to the assessed valuation or wealth repre- 
sented than are those in the rural communities. In addition, the actual cost per 
pupil is about $5.75 greater in rural than in urban communities on account of 
the very small classes. 

The most serious feature, however, is the very limited educational oppor- 
tunity for the rural child as compared with the town or city child. I believe that 
every child in the state is entitled to an educational opportunity equal to his 
capacity. This is impossible of realization under our present organization of 
school districts. : 

In the school year 1927-28 there were 12,055 public-school buildings in this 
state, of which 7,350, or 61 per cent, were one-room schools; 3,163 of the 7,350 
one-room schools had ten or fewer pupils. One hundred and forty-two thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-one pupils, or 7.1 per cent of the total public-school 
enrolment in the state, are enrolled in one-room schools. For the whole United 
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States 17 per cent of the public-school children are in one-room schools. Of the 
total of 70,849 teaching positions in this state, 10.4 per cent were in these one- 
room schools, while 8,324, or 69 per cent, of the 12,055 schools had less than five 
teachers. 

This latter figure represents about 25 per cent of all the public-school teach- 
ers of the state. Of these rural-school teachers, only 25 per cent have had nor- 
mal-school training. 

It seems to me that these figures indicate the need for combining school dis- 
tricts in order to reduce the cost of our rural schools and to improve the educa- 
tional standards of these districts. 

There has been some progress made along this line, but it ought to be more 
rapid. There are 1,063 consolidated school districts in the state, but 8,500 rural 
districts are still left that should be consolidated into not more than 2,500 dis- 
tricts, and I think this is a subject that should receive careful attention on the 
part of the school trustees in these districts and the State Education Depart- 
ment. Consolidation of these districts would relieve the taxpayers of a very 
great financial burden and would at the same time give the children in these 
communities the educational opportunity and advantages to-which they are en- 
titled as children of the state. 


. User oF Rapio IN THE SCHOOLS 


Another subject to which we should give our attention is the use of the radio 
in our schools. There are many programs being broadcast from the various 
stations in the state which are of great educational value, and I believe that our 
schools should be equipped with radio sets so that advantage may be taken of 
these programs. The larger schools should have a loud-speaker in each class- 
room, which should be under the control of the principal, so that a program 
suitable to a particular class or group of classes could be heard by those classes 
while they remained in their rooms, and without interference with other classes. 
Such an installation has been under trial in our Mount Vernon schools and has 
been found very valuable. We are planning radio installations for all our schools. 
Many other schools throughout the state have similar installations. 

I believe that the State Education Department has been decidedly remiss in 
failing to make use of this valuable educational facility. Practically every in- 
dustry, government department, and commercial or religious body has eagerly 
seized upon this medium for educating the public, but the one institution which 
is charged with educational responsibility (the State Education Department) 
has made no use of it. 

It would be perfectly feasible for the State Education Department to pre- 
pare and broadcast programs during the whole school session each day which 
would enable many schools to reduce materially their instructional expense and 
give the smaller schools many advantages in the way of a varied program which 
they are now unable to have on account of the expense. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BANKING BY TEACHERS 


The following statement is quoted from the New York Sun. 


Many Detroit school teachers are taking advantage of the opportunities for 
the promotion of thrift offered by the Detroit Teachers Credit Union, a mutual 
savings and loan organization which was established in May, 1926, according to 
Mary N. Holland, president of the Union. The basis for membership in the or- 
ganization is shareholding, which is at present unlimited. 

Growth in the Union has been steady, Miss Holland states. More than four 
hundred teachers are now shareholders in the organization. 

“That this organization has firmly established itself, both as a profitable in- 
vestment and as an active aid to Detroit teachers will be readily seen from a 
review of the various branches of our system to which members belong, as the 
list includes elementary, intermediate, high-school, and college teachers and 
administrators, with representatives from the trade schools and attendance 
departments as well,” she reports. 

“The finances of the Union are in such good condition that a premium has 
been added to the original price of the shares. Further advances may be made 
from time to time based on the Union’s earning power. Earnings for this season 
have been five times greater than last, and many times greater than for the pre- 
ceding year.” 

According to Miss Holland, the Union has special value as a thrift plan. It 
is operated solely for the convenience of the members, who are encouraged to in- 
vest regularly, and its earnings are divided among them in dividends or interest, 
depending on whether money is invested in shares or placed on deposit. 

“The Credit Union is, in fact, a bank which is owned and operated by the 
teachers themselves, investing their savings in loans to others of the group on a 
co-operative plan, thereby making it possible to charge low interest rates,” she 
says. “Those who borrow are encouraged to continue as investors and share in 
the profits made, a feature peculiar to the Credit Union. An investor in need of 
cash may, instead of withdrawing his funds, borrow the needed amount, know- 
ing that the net cost will be the difference between the dividends earned on his 
investment and the interest charged.” 

Loans, unrestricted as to amounts, may be made at any time for remedial or 
constructive purposes, to be repaid at the convenience of the borrower in fixed 
sums and at stated intervals. Small loans are allowed to members on personal 
notes, but those in excess of $50 must be secured by satisfactory collateral. 


A SURVEY OF THE ACTIVITIES OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


A number of the business and social organizations in Salt Lake 
City recently joined in the support of a survey of children’s activities 
in that city. The survey was stimulated by an address made by the 
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executive secretary of the Boys’ Club Federation, in which the con- 
ditions of boy life in Salt Lake City were severely criticized. The 
Rotary Club, before which the address was made, initiated a scien- 
tific study of the situation and secured the co-operation of a number 
of other organizations in support of the undertaking. 

The subjects of investigation were the recreational and leisure- 
time activities of boys and girls and their gainful occupations, the 
extent and character of delinquency in the city, the organizations for 
boys, and the organizations for girls. 

Members of the faculty of the University of Utah and social 
workers connected with local agencies participated in the investiga- 
tion and produced a report of 220 pages, which has been published by 
the University under the title Boys and Girls in Salt Lake City. 

The results of the survey can be illustrated by quoting the con- 
clusions at the end of the chapter entitled “The Scope of Boys’ Wel- 
fare Organizations and Activities in Salt Lake City.” 


In our attempt to evaluate the work now being done for boys in Salt Lake 
City, several facts of importance stand out in bold relief. 

Some of the work at present being done is, of course, effective, and even of 
a very high order, as we have already noted throughout this chapter. Much of 


it, on the other hand, is futile and ineffective. The specific weaknesses are de- 
scribed as follows: 

1. It is inadequate, both as to quantity and as to quality. In the first place, 
only about one-half of the boys under eighteen years of age in Salt Lake City are 
affiliated with an organization offering leisure-time guidance for boys. It is con- 
servatively estimated that the city has about 15,000 boys from eight to eighteen 
years of age, inclusive. The very most that can be accounted for by the aggre- 
gate of organization memberships is 7,500. 

In the second place, there are vast areas in which vital needs of boyhood are 
not only unmet but entirely unknown to the work of many existing boys’ agen- 
cies. The specific programs reveal a too narrow emphasis upon amusement and 
physical activity as the extent of leisure-time activity. With a few notable ex- 
ceptions, there is, for instance, a dearth of recreational endeavor in such things 
as music, handcrafts, literature, dramatics, debating, the stimulation of indi- 
vidual hobbies, and civic and social-service projects. 

2. It is sentimental. Much of the work done springs from a more or less 
sentimental motive. There is obviously too much talk about the “underprivi- 
leged boy.” There is also a patronizing air about a great deal of the work done, 
which too often renders it valueless because of the charity element in it. Exam- 
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ples of this sort are numerous. For this reason much of the work necessarily falls 
short of its purpose. 

Another serious limitation of boys’ work which should be noted in this con- 
nection is the fact that it is done largely for them rather than by them. The 
boys’ work organizations in this city, notwithstanding the splendid achieve- 
ments to their credit, seem not to appreciate fully this vital point. It is too much 
to expect, for instance, that young men sixteen to eighteen years of age, on the 
threshold of manhood, will accept the same sort of guidance that has been fur- 
nished them from their infancy up. They need more opportunities for partici- 
pating in the management of their own affairs. 

3. It is undertaken by poorly equipped workers. Our facts show that too 
often the only equipment possessed by boys’ workers is good will and good inten- 
tions. The need for qualified personnel in this field is just as imperative as it is in 
business or in any other walk of life. This comment is not to be interpreted as a 
criticism of much of the splendid volunteer leadership which characterizes boys’ 
work in Salt Lake City. It is an established principle, however, that, whenever 
volunteer leadership is employed to any great extent, it should be directed by 
well-trained, full-time personnel. 

4. It is inadequately financed. One of the amazing facts revealed by the 
survey is the stupendous amount of work accomplished with the very small sums 
of money which are made available for it. This, of course, is very commendable. 
But, if work for boys is to succeed, it must be more adequately financed. It 
would be far better to follow the principle of doing less work more intensively 
than, as at present, to do a great amount of work superficially with inadequate 
financial support. 

5. It is poorly interpreted to the public. It is highly important for the suc- 
cess of any social program that the public, particularly the parents of boys in 
this instance, be intelligently apprised of what is going on. There needs to be 
someone in each of the larger organizations who can make use of the many 
mediums of publicity in the interests of the various types of work undertaken. 
A program of educational publicity is a crying need. 

6. It is individualistic. Most of the organizations doing boys’ work in Salt 
Lake City are operating independently of one another. There is no effort at co- 
operation and certainly no success achieved in making the various types of work 
articulate. Many organizations unconsciously vie with one another in a more or 
less competitive spirit. The efficiency of the work of all these organizations 
would be greatly heightened by some sort of central organization. 

7. It proceeds upon the basis of inadequate data. It is probably safe to say 
that there is not a single boys’ agency in Salt Lake City which has built its local 
program or is forming its present or future policy upon the basis of objectively 
collected and critically analyzed data. This technique resembles the procedure 
of a physician who undertakes to treat a patient without making a diagnosis. 
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CHARACTER STUDIES AMONG NEWSBOYS 
IN MILWAUKEE 


A. H. Froemming, director of street trades in Milwaukee, has 
prepared in mimeographed form an interesting report of an experi- 
ment in character-training undertaken in the public schools of that 
city. In order that the newsboys might be made conscious of the 
moral qualities which they should cultivate and exhibit, each news- 
boy was asked to list four important “ways or conditions” that would 
help him (1) to be a good worker, (2) to be a good thinker, (3) to 
have wholesome feelings, (4) to be “‘a good fellow to have around,” 
(5) to have a healthy body, and (6) to form good personal habits. 

The boys supplied a long list of ways and conditions under each 
heading and doubtless profited by the development of what Bagley 
would call “conscious ideals.” 

Typical lists of statements may be quoted. The following are 
the ways and conditions listed by boys in the fifth and sixth grades 
as likely to be helpful in making them good thinkers. 


. More sleep 19. Use common sense 
. More studying 20. Stick to a thing 
. More reading 21. Enjoy your work 
. Do things more accurately 22. Drink more water 
. Keep one thing in mind atatime 23. Be moderate 
. Tend to business 24. Associate more with other people 
. Have healthier body 25. Play more 
. Eat more properly 26. Keep eyes open 
. Pay attention when directions are 27. Do not worry 
given 28. Do not get excited 
ro. Take time to think 29. Read more accurately 
11. Have a clean mind 30. Talk more slowly 
12. More fresh air 31. Be dependable 
13. More exercise 32. Be prepared 
14. Be more regular in your work 33. Take advice 
15. Do not use tobacco 34. Have a better vocabulary 
16. Be more patient 35. Go to fewer shows 
17. Observe others 36. Talk less 
18. Do your own work 37. Learn to remember facts 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


The following are the statements regarding “‘being a good fellow 
to have around” made by the same group of boys who supplied the 
foregoing list. 
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. Be fair 19. Be unselfish 

. Be kind 20. Be useful 

. Use clean language 21. Do not tease 

Be cheerful 22. Have good character 

. Be helpful 23. Attend church regularly 
. Be polite 24. Be willing 

. Be agreeable 25. Do not gossip 

. Be friendly 26. Talk with people 

. Have a clean body 27. Control temper 

. Be honest 28. See other person’s side 
. Be pleasant 29. Be thrifty 

. Be courteous 30. Do not argue 

. Have a clean mind 31. Have a healthy body 

. Have clean habits 32. Mind my own business 
. Have good judgment 33- Be a good sport 

. Do not talk too much 34. Learn to play 

. Do not brag 35. Make others happy 

. Be faithful 


Co eON ANP W HD H 


TYPEWRITING INSTEAD OF SCRIPT 


The following statement is quoted from the United States Daily. 


Eighteen American cities are now co-operating in the experiment first made 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, whereby children in the kindergarten 
and primary grades are allowed to use portable typewriters in learning the 
technique of writing instead of following the usual muscular system involving 
the mastery of script, the chief of Commercial Education Service, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Earl W. Barnhart, stated orally. 

The results so far have been gratifying, Mr. Barnhart said, and may in the 
future revolutionize the system of child education in respect to writing. Chil- 
dren are not muscularly adapted to the present training, and the introduction of 
the typewriter may cause the learning of script to be deferred until they are nine 
or ten years old, Mr. Barnhart pointed out. He continued: 

“Questions raised at once are: Will children learn to write more rapidly and 
better if they write on the typewriter? The typewriter, which is a machine, will 
insure legibility and speed in writing. But would children do better if they first 
wrote on the machine and then with their hands made the letters? Experiments 
so far enable us to answer these questions in part. 

“Psychologists have known for years that children in the kindergarten have 
not learned to make with muscular ease the complex movements required in 
longhand. On the typewriter a single finger movement will result in the finger 
making a perfect letter more rapidly than young children can do if they attempt 
to form it in script. Some letters require as many as eight muscular movements 
before they are perfectly formed by hand. 
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“What we aim to do is to overcome superfluous muscular movements, to 
save time. A typewriter affords such an opportunity because with one simple 
movement a letter is made. A series of such movements are converted into a 
pattern movement, and writing becomes automatic. 

“Recognizing the mechanical advantages to be gained from the use of type- 
writers, Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, principal of the Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, placed portable typewriters in the kindergarten 
and primary grades in the school year of 1928. The results have been so promis- 
ing that with the co-operation of typewriter manufacturers a large-scale experi- 
ment is now under way to determine the advantages of using typewriters in cer- 
tain primary grades of eighteen cities. They are co-operating in the experiment. 

‘(All the papers written by the children are being saved, and elaborate statis- 
tical tables are being compiled to show the effect of the use of the machines, the 
amount of writing, the kind of writing, and spelling. 

“Typewriting as such is not being taught. Pupils are shown how to insert 
the paper, how to make letter-writing movements, and speed. The use of the 
typewriter by them is voluntary and not obligatory. They are permitted to use 
the typewriter for any writing they want to do. 

“So far, the children show great eagerness and are writing more in quantity 
than they ordinarily would do in longhand. It is rather interesting to note that 
they even prefer to do their arithmetic on the typewriter. They write more free- 
ly and with less effort. 

“The outcome may be that in certain of the schools children will be taught 
only enough handwriting in the first three grades to enable them to write their 
names. The remainder of their writing they would do on the typewriter. Hand- 
writing as a feature of their education under that circumstance might be de- 
ferred until they are nine or ten years of age. 

“The experiment raises the question of cost. Will communities be willing to 
provide their schools with typewriters if the experiment proves to be successful? 

“Trrespective of this query, the experiment goes forward, and the statistical 
studies are being made and directed by the Bureau of Collegiate Research, 
Columbia University, under the direction of Dr. Ben D. Wood. 

“Such an experiment is undoubtedly a development of the machine age—a 
carrying of the machine idea down into the first grades of one’s education. A 
mechanical device presents advantages of writing to children who need to write 
but are physically too immature to write well and to write legibly. 

“A child in the first grade can write in longhand six words a minute. In the 
eighth grade he can write eighteen. Dr. Thorndike showed years ago that forty 
hours of practice on the typewriter enables the individual to write more rapidly 
than he can in longhand.” 


A PLEA FOR CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS 
The Christian Science Monitor published the following state- 
ment. 
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Rural-school education in Kansas is becoming increasingly costly because of 
failure to make adjustment to changed conditions in the rural territory, accord- 
ing to George A. Allen, superintendent of public instruction. 

The decline in enrolment for rural schools has become a serious problem and 
one that the Kansas Tax Code Commission, appointed by the last legislature to 
work out a new system of taxation, is giving serious attention. Local, city, and 
state schools in Kansas take 47.5 cents of each tax dollar. The total amount is 
more than $42,000,000. 

In the ten years from 1916 to 1926 the enrolment in rural schools dropped 
from 154, 295 pupils to 121, 292, a total loss of 33,000. To adjust the districts on 
an average-attendance basis, it would have been necessary to discontinue 1,737 
schools. Since 1911 the decrease has been more than 57,000 pupils, which would 
require closing 2,200 schools to make equivalent adjustments. 

In a survey of 856 rural districts, ranging in enrolment from one to seven 
pupils, it was discovered that the average cost of education was $1.50 a day for 
each pupil. Six schools had no pupils but maintained a teacher. Fifteen schools 
had but one pupil; 37 could muster but two each; 139 had but five; and 254 dis- 
tricts had but seven. The total number of pupils enrolled in the 856 districts was 
4,515, and the cost per. year was $867,128. The average daily attendance in 
these schools was 5.2 pupils. A total of 216 rural districts in Kansas do not main- 
tain a school, sending their children of school age to other districts. 

“Tt is unfortunate that the present situation in Kansas lends itself to the 
perpetuation of districts with few pupils or none,” Superintendent Allen said. 
“The cost of the school is low, comparatively speaking, and residents of districts 
insist on employing a teacher when there are no children, or few, to prevent auto- 
matic disorganization of the district and its incorporation with other districts.” 

One of the most important items in the mounting educational costs in 
Kansas is the increasing number of rural high schools, according to Mr. Allen. 
Since 1915, when the rural high school law was enacted, more than three hun- 
dred districts have been organized. Approximately $3,801,000 is spent annually 
in support of the rural high schools, which bring this education to children for- 
merly not admitted to high schools without payment of tuition. However, rural 
high schools have the highest average per pupil cost of any educational institu- 
tion in the state. 

In many instances the enrolment is 25 or less, while a large proportion of the 
schools have less than 50 pupils. There is no inclination, Mr. Allen says, to 
hamper the organization of these rural high schools, but he believes some system 
might be evolved that would cut down the per capita cost. 





EVIDENCES OF INEFFICIENCY IN SCHOOL- 
BUILDING CONTROL 


BYRON C. KIRBY 
Linden Platoon School, South Bend, Indiana 


The administration of a school plant is a profession demanding a 
practical knowledge of psychology, an understanding of human 
nature, a keen appreciation of educational values, a knowledge of 
educational needs, and a basic, functioning philosophy of life. The 
administration of a school plant is at the same time a business re- 
quiring executive ability, the power to organize efficiently, and the 
faculty to eliminate waste, lost motion, duplication of effort, loafing, 
and various evidences of perfunctory attitudes toward work. Hence, 
it follows that the administrator of a school—the principal—is both 
a professional man and a business executive. On the one hand, his 
duty is to supervise the educational activities in the building to 
which he is assigned; on the other, it is to demand that the work be 
done with a minimum of waste. 

In industry, where one is dealing with material substances which 
can be combined, placed on the market, and converted into dollars 
and cents, it is relatively easy to calculate the cost of production 
and the net profit or loss. In any given school, however, where 
human nature, the mind, and the intellect constitute the subject, 
the situation is different. It is impossible to estimate from day to 
day the cost of production, the quality of the product, and the net 
profit to society. Consequently, a school may be managed with 
gross inefficiency without the fact being known to the patrons or to 
the community. 

It is argued that one can measure the cost of production in edu- 
cational procedure. True, one can measure the cost of sending a child 
through any given grade, or of sending him through the elementary 
grades, etc., but, since children learn as much in one grade in some 
schools as they learn in three grades in other schools, the problem 
becomes more complicated than many are willing to admit. Again, 
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the argument is advanced that it is possible to measure the quality 
of the product. Intelligence tests, will-temperament tests, achieve- 
ment tests, etc., measure certain progress that the child has made. 
How much of the progress, however, is due to the child’s home 
environment?! How much is due to formal assistance given by the 
parents in academic work? How much is due to the child’s associa- 
tions?? All these factors are powerful educational agencies, and the 
school must not claim credit for the changes these forces effect. The 
point in this connection is that it is possible for one to acquire essen- 
tial training in will-power, power of concentration, attitude toward 
work, character development, appreciation of music, reading, arith- 
metic, language, etc., independent of the school or in collaboration 
with it. As a result, children in an inefficient school show evidences 
of progress regardless of conditions under which they work. The 
important questions are: Is this progress great enough? Is it in pro- 
portion to the cost of operation? Is a school justified in developing 
five skills to a degree of 60 per cent efficiency while another school 
is developing fifteen skills to a degree of 100 per cent efficiency? 

The purpose of the study here reported was to determine, on the 
basis of evidence obtained through a survey of the techniques in 
thirty modern elementary-school units, the extent to which inefficien- 
cy in school-building control results because of lack of effective or- 
ganization, lack of adequate administrative procedure, and, finally, 
lack of scientific supervisory technique. The schools studied represent 
a total of 839 teachers, the number per school varying from fifteen 
to fifty-one. The enrolments range from 520 to 1,500. 

Data were secured by three methods: (1) through actual visita- 
tion, (2) through conferences with teachers attending summer ses- 
sions at two universities, and (3) through questionnaires. The writer 
visited Schools 1-21, inclusive, and secured the desired information 
from each teacher in person. The data concerning Schools 22, 23, 24, 
and 25 were secured through a combination of conferences with 


ta) Alfred Marston Tozzer, Social Origins and Social Continuities, pp. 69-70. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
b) William Henry Pyle, The Psychology of Learning, pp. 208-9. Baltimore: War- 
wick & York, Inc., 1925. 
2 Henry S. Curtis, Education through Play, pp. 47-58. New York: Macmillan Co., 
IQs. 
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teachers attending summer sessions at universities and question- 
naires. The writer met in person five teachers from School 22, four 
teachers from School 23, and four teachers from School 24 in one 
university and three teachers from School 25 in another. He secured 
information from the remaining members of the faculty of each of 
these schools by means of questionnaires. The details gained from 
these two sources harmonize nicely. All data relating to Schools 26, 
27, 28, 29, and 30 were secured through questionnaires. Statistics 
relating to the percentages of promotions for Schools 1-21, inclusive, 
were obtained in person from the offices of the various superin- 
tendents; those for Schools 22-30, inclusive, were secured by com- 
municating with the superintendents concerned. In all, the infor- 
mation concerning control was obtained from 559 teachers in person 
and from 280 teachers through the agency of printed forms. 

In order to evaluate properly the work being done in any school, 
it is necessary (1) to establish standards of efficient administration, 
(2) to survey the actual conditions in that school, and (3) to com- 
pare the conditions as they are with what they should be. Since the 
principal’s duties are of four types—namely, organization, partici- 
pation in social activities, administration, and supervision—the first 
problem is to determine what the principal should do in relation to 
each of these major duties in order to be of value to the school 
system and to the taxpayers. 

Standards with relation to organization are as follows: 

. The plan of organization—platoon, traditional, junior high school, high 
school, etc.,—must be worked out definitely and exactly. 
. Pupils should be properly classified. 
. Everything should be done promptly. 
a) Reports. 
b) Return of materials which are used in common with other teachers. 
c) Performance of various duties, such as those relating to hall, basement, 
and playground. 
. Pupils should pass from room to room in an orderly, business-like fashion. 
. Dismissals should be orderly. 
. Each teacher should know definitely what to do. 
a) Announcements. 
6) Bulletins. 
c) Conferences. : 
. Janitorial service should be systematized. 
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The results of the survey with relation to organization are 
presented in Table I. The data show that only five of the thirty 
schools measure up to the standards of efficiency. These are Schools 
5, 9, 15, 17, and 25. Of these five schools, only one—School 9—is a 
large school. Assuming that a faculty of twenty-five is the point of 
distinction between large and small schools, we find that 23.5 per 
cent of the small schools studied are efficient, while only 7.7 per cent 
of the large schools are. The data further show that only 387 of 
the 839 teachers are efficient in Item 2, 393 in Item 3, 424 in Item 4, 
etc. The other teachers are not necessarily totally inefficient, but 
they are inefficient to the extent that they weaken the organization 
of the school to an appreciable degree. They hamper business-like 
procedure. Again, each inefficient school has a small number of 
teachers who meet the standards. These teachers have initiative and 
the proper ideals and attitudes with regard to co-operation. They 
are valuable, not because of the principal but regardless of him. 
Furthermore, ten janitors do their work well, and twenty do their 
work spasmodically. 

The foregoing facts seem to indicate that in the five schools in 
which all work together in a co-operative, business-like, constructive, 
efficient fashion, they do so because of scientific leadership. The 
natural tendency is for each one to work with little or no thought as 
to what anyone else is doing. 

Standards with relation to social duties are as follows: 


. Playground activities 

. Interschool games and contests 

. Building entertainments 

. Pupil-organization work 

. Community activities 

. Parent-teacher association 

. Limited number of luncheon programs from 12:00 to 1:00, such as Chamber 
of Commerce 


With regard to his social duties, the principal must proceed 
wisely. On the one hand, he must recognize the fact that the school 
is a social organization, that children are social beings, and that there 
must be a certain degree of correlation between the home and the 
school and between the school and the larger community. On the 
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other hand, he must realize that he can do more good by working 
with the children and the parents concerned than by attending an 
undue number of club meetings, luncheons, and social gatherings 


TABLE I 
RESULTS OF THE SURVEY WITH RELATION TO ORGANIZATION 
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* A minus sign signifies that the plan of organization is not worked out well; a plus sign signifies that 
it is. 
t The numbers in this column show the number of teachers in each school who meet the standard 
in an acceptable fashion. 
met 3 t A minus sign signifies that the janitorial service is not systematic and efficient; a plus sign signifies 
that it is. 


held in the city during school time or by visiting other schools or 
school cities with no constructive objective and ho basic standards 
of proper school control in mind. 

This study reveals the fact that nineteen of the thirty principals 
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are away from their schools one and one-half hours in the afternoon 
two days a week attending club meetings of various kinds, that only 
-ten of the principals pay any attention to playground activities or 
interschool sports, and that twenty-one principals are away from 
their schools more than they should be. 

The principal’s major duty is to develop a business-like, efficient 
school. To do this, he must concentrate on his task, working in- 
telligently, scientifically, and consistently. 

Standards with relation to administrative duties are as follows: 


. Annual and semiannual 
a) Supplies and equipment (orders often placed monthly) 
b) Promotion and transfer of classes 
c) Individual promotion 
d) Classifying new pupils 
e) Checking up permanent records 
f) Reports to the superintendent 
g) Commencement exercises 
h) Schedules 
. Daily routine 
a) Inspecting building and grounds 
b) Inspecting janitor service 
c) Care for pupils before school opens 
d) Excluding pupils 
e) Attendance 
f) General and special discipline 
g) Care for luncheon pupils 
. Miscellaneous 
a) Fire drills 
b) School enterprises and activities 
c) Parent-teacher organizations 
d) Teachers’ meetings 
e) School exhibits 
f) General 


Every item in these standards is of such importance that it 
should be given consistent emphasis by the principal. Yet the data 
show that twenty-one of the thirty principals do not furnish the 
teachers in their buildings with supplies when they are needed; that 
twenty-two principals do not supervise class and individual promo- 


t Ellwood P. Cubberley, The Principal and His School, p. 40. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1923. 
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tions; that eighteen principals have imperfect schedules; that 
twenty-three principals do not inspect the building, grounds, and 
janitorial service daily; that twenty-five principals make no attempt 
to care for pupils before school opens; that twenty-one principals 
make no systematic attempt to increase the percentage of at- 
tendance; that twenty-four principals give discipline only perfunc- 
tory consideration; that twenty-five principals permit riotous con- 
duct during fire drills; and that twenty-five principals do not con- 
duct constructive, helpful teachers’ meetings. 

The situation in administration correlates very closely with that 
in organization and social duties; that is, each is characterized by 
inefficiency, looseness, lack of system, and absence of professional 
technique. 

Standards with relation to supervision of instruction are as 
follows: 


1. Supervision of teaching technique 
a) Systematic, frequent classroom visitation 
b) Plan of systematic, individual conferences with each teacher, covering— 
(z) Method 
(2) Objectives 
(3) Specific problems 
(4) Demonstration teaching 
c) Demonstration teaching by the principal 
2. Accurate measurement of the results of teaching 
a) Standard achievement tests 
b) Weekly building tests 
(z) Questions prepared by the principal 
(2) Questions prepared by the teacher 
3. Analysis of the results of measurement 
a) Personally with each teacher 
b) Impersonally through the agency of printed forms 
4. Recommendations as to means of improvement 
a) Drill 
b) Review 
c) Better method of presentation 
d) Development of better attitude on the part of the class, etc. 


Table II shows the results of the survey with relation to super- 
vision of instruction. All the teachers reported that the principal 
visits their rooms. However, 519 stated that they are visited only 
from one to three times a semester and that on these occasions the 
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principal remains only a few minutes, generally engaging their time 
in discussing activities foreign to school procedure. Obviously, this 
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* The numbers in each column show the number of teachers in each school who reported that the 
principal fulfils the requirements of the standard in relation to their work. 


type of visitation does not lay the foundation for valuable help from 


the principal. 


Only 227 of the 839 teachers reported that the principal hasa 
plan for conducting a series of individual conferences with each 


teacher. This fact indicates that many principals overlook a very 
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important agency for elevating the standard of work in their schools, 
for adequate procedure depends on common understanding and on 
united, uniform effort. The attainment of these bases of effective 
technique demands much discussion of an endless array of perplexing 
problems. Evidently, many of the teachers who reported in favor 
of the principal under 1 } did so without understanding the ques- 
tion, for it hardly seems possible that, out of a faculty of seventeen 
teachers, for instance, only two would receive the benefits of indi- 
vidual conferences. 

Demonstration teaching by an expert in the actual situation in 
which the teacher is to work is essential to the development of effec- 
tive technique. In the garage, the expert mechanic may lecture and 
theorize on the proper manner in which to take apart and to assemble 
a carburetor, but the student will never learn to perform this task 
until the instructor actually demonstrates the proper procedure step 
by step. The situation is the same in the case of teaching. The pro- 
spective teacher must know much of theory and of philosophy, but 
this knowledge will not make an expert of him. Other factors are 
essential, among which are a love of teaching, ambition, the will to 
succeed, an intelligent attitude, and, finally, the opportunity to 
observe expert teaching frequently and to discuss freely the prin- 
ciples underlying it with one who is skilled in the technique. Table 
II shows that only 194 of the teachers included in this study have 
the privilege of observation and of constructive discussion. 

It is argued that in their professional training teachers are re- 
quired to take work in methods, practice teaching, observation, etc. 
However, it is significant that a majority of teachers find, when they 
enter the profession, that, in order to succeed, they must revise 
radically much that they learned. Courses in education given in 
universities and training schools should be made more practical, 
more sound philosophically, and more natural in their setting. 

The remaining data in Table II are as important as those dis- 
cussed, but space does not permit a full consideration of them here. 
However, it is evident that, if a school is to achieve a high standard 
of attainment, the principal must measure the results of teaching 
regularly, must analyze the results obtained by each teacher with 
the teacher individually, and, finally, must make specific recom- 
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mendations for improvement. Table II shows that in the schools 
studied little attention is given to measuring results, that still less 
attention is given to analyzing results, and that only 23 per cent of 
the teachers receive any recommendations as to how to improve 
their work. 

The last column in Table ITI brings to light the result that one 
would naturally expect, namely, that those schools in which the 
principal meets all the standards of efficient supervision are the ones 
that maintain the highest percentages of promotions. Schools 5, 9, 
15,17, and 25 have percentages of 92, 91, 92, 93, and 93, respectively. 
There is a range of two points; the median is 92. The percentages 
for the other schools range from 86 to g1; the range is five points; 
the median, 88. 

In conclusion, the study here reported discloses three major 
points. (1) In most cases, principals are inefficient with regard to 
their four major duties: organization, participation in social activi- 
ties, administration, and supervision. A modern industrial concern 
conducted as many schools are conducted would find itself bankrupt 
within six months. (2) In cases where there is effective administra- 
tion, that is, where the principal meets all the standards applying to 
his work, excellent results are obtained. (3) The second point im- 
plies the third point, namely, that there is need of skilful technique 
on the part of the principal. If doing one’s work efficiently or doing 
it inefficiently results as the last column in Table II seems to indi- 
cate, there is need of skilful, scientific, systematic methods of pro- 
cedure; it becomes imperative that the principal know what to do, 
that he know how to do it, and that he actually do it. The argument 
that the principal does not have time, except where he spends the 
major part of the day in teaching, is prima facie evidence of the 
need of a closer analysis of duties, a more exact evaluation of func- 
tions, and a more definite organization of procedure. 





STATEMENT CONCERNING THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICE, INC., OF DENVER 


COMMISSION ON THE EQUITY OF TEACHER PLACEMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION! 


In the autumn of 1927 the Commission on the Equity of Teach- 
er Placement of the National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation gathered certain facts concerning the mode of operation of 
the National Educational Service, Inc., of Denver, hereinafter desig- 
nated as the N.E.S. Briefly, the facts which were gathered at that 
time are these. The N.E.S. conducted what it termed a “‘co-opera- 
tive teachers’ agency.” The contract under which the agency oper- 
ated provided that the candidate, upon enrolment, should make a 
deposit of $10.00. It further provided that this $10.00 was the en- 
tire amount the candidate would be required to pay. In case the 
agency did not secure for the candidate a satisfactory position with- 
in sixty days, the contract provided that, if the candidate complied 
with all the conditions of the contract and made a written request 
for a refund within sixty days after the expiration of the first- 
mentioned sixty days, the agency would make a refund to the can- 
didate after deducting $1.00 as an enrolment fee and a pro rata 
part of the company’s annual expenses. 

On November 29, 1926, the N.E.S. wrote to a teacher who had 
enrolled with it on July 15, inclosing a financial statement and a 
check for $1.03. The financial statement covered the fiscal year 
from September 1, 1925, to September 1, 1926, and showed that the 
balance available for refunds was $1.03 for each regular enrolment. 

During the next year the company sent to the teachers who were 
enrolled with it a letter stating that there was no money available 
for refunds. The following is a quotation from a circular letter 
dated October 28, 1927. 


* The members of the Commission are as follows: J. B. Edmonson, University of 
Michigan; J. W. Withers, New York University; and Frank N. Freeman, University 
of Chicago, chairman. The Commission has had the co-operation of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers Agencies in carrying on its investigations. The Commission 
recognizes the great advantage of such co-operation in its work. 
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I regret that I am compelled to announce that this year expenses were 
greater than receipts, with the result that no moneys are available for refunds. 
We have always felt that we would be serving our members best by trying to 
give the best possible service, rather than to cut necessary expenses too much 
at the cost of the best possible service. Last year we were able to refund $1.03 
to the teachers enrolled. This year we went to over twice as much expense to 
get vacancies, and we tried to improve our service in many other ways. 

This year’s expenses exceeded receipts by $10,943.08, which amount was 
donated to the company by the company’s stockholders. You will find a full 
explanation of this on the inclosed financial statement. The stockholders were 
prompted in this generosity by their desire to see the work of the company 
continue. If it had not been for their liberal policy, it would have been nec- 
essary to discontinue the company. 


Since the financial statement referred to is the latest statement 
in the possession of the Commission, it is reproduced in full. 


STATEMENT OF TOTAL RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC., FOR FISCAL YEAR 
BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 1, 1926, AND ENDING SEPTEMBER 
1, 1927 


Receipts 
Deposits made by 4,867 teachers enrolled 
Enrolment fees paid by 82 teachers enrolled 
Deposits made by 942 Department A teachers enrolled 
Deposits made by 692 Department B teachers enrolled 
Received in photo department 
Received for certificate requirement information 
Received in exchange on checks 
Received for teachers’ application blanks 
Received for making copies of teachers’ testimonials 
Received from loans made during the year 


Total receipts 


Loans paid 
Interest paid on loans 


Stationery 

Auto and traveling expenses.............. 0... c cece eee eee eens 
Miscellaneous expenses 

Office supplies 

UN HGULO ANG TRUNCS os oo cs sdid ica was aatdviee renee dele ae 
Advertising 
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Telephone and telegraph 

Heat, light, and water 

Bad checks received from teachers 1,133.92 
Insurance 42.96 
Photo materials 1,022.63 
Salaries (47 employees and officers) 32,940.96 
Dividends to stockholders as per enrolment contract 3,144.92 
Depreciation on equipment 500.00 


Total disbursements $76,351.59 


In December, 1927, the Commission drew up a statement setting 
forth the foregoing facts and also certain facts concerning the meth- 
ods of advertising and promotion which were used by the N.E.S. 
A copy of this statement was sent to U. J. Barbell, the president 
of the N.E.S., with the request that he correct any misstatements 
which might have been made. In reply, the Commission received 
the following telegram from Mr. Barbell. The telegram is quoted 
exactly except that it is punctuated. 


Your letter forwarded today relative article you intend publishing about 
National Educational Service Teachers’ Agency. Two months ago we wrote 
all our teachers enrolled company going out of business. Our equipment was 
sold, and company is discontinued. Our idea was a co-operative agency at mini- 
mum cost, but we find antagonism of five per cent teachers’ agency trust too 
strong for us. Sorry do not have time to send you some of our many good 
testimonials showing other side of argument. To publish article without such 
opportunity hardly fair. Unnecessary to publish article now since company is 
out of business. Am going back to teaching myself. Can make more money 
teaching than running co-operative teachers’ agency. If you still think it nec- 
essary publish article, please publish this telegram with it verbatim. 


Under these circumstances, the Commission withheld the pub- 
lication of the statement which it had contemplated making. 

During the past few months the Commission has been informed 
that the N.E.S. is conducting business under the same general type 
of contract which has been described. The Commission has in its 
files a letter written by the president of the N.E.S. to an inquiring 
teacher in Illinois on February 4, 1929. With this letter were in- 
closed a circular and a copy of the contract. In this circular, printed 
in capital letters, is the following statement. 


If we do not accept your application, we will refund your deposit by return 
mail. If we accept your application and if neither we nor the Atlantic and 
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Pacific Teachers’ Agency are then able to place you to your complete satisfac- 
tion within 30 days, we will make a refund to you in accordance with the terms 
of the contract on the back of the membership blank. 


The contract which was inclosed is longer and more elaborate 
than the one which was formerly used. Its general provisions, how- 
ever, are similar. It provides that the candidate becomes a member 
of the agency on depositing $10.00 and signing the contract and on 
the acceptance of the contract by the N.E.S. If the N.E.S. secures 
a position for the candidate, it keeps the deposit. If the N.E.S. does 
not secure a satisfactory position for the candidate within thirty 
days from the date of the contract, it will, under certain conditions, 
make a refund provided the candidate makes a written request for 
it within sixty days of the date of the contract. These conditions 
consist, first, in the agreement on the part of the candidate to apply 
for all positions of which he is notified and which meet his desires, 
to keep the N.E.S. advised of his address, to report to the N.E.S. 
as soon as notices are received by him, and to notify the N.E.S. as 
soon as it secures a position for him. Failure to live up to this agree- 
ment relieves the N.E.S. of obligation to make a refund. 

In the second place, before a refund is made, the N.E.S. may de- 
duct the candidate’s share of its total annual expenses, such expenses 
to be prorated equally among all the teachers admitted into mem- 
bership during the year. It is provided that there shall be included 
in the expenses the sum of thirty thousand dollars, cumulative from 
year to year, to be paid to the holder or holders of the offices of 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and general manager 
of the N.E.S. The full text of the contract is as follows: 

The National Educational Service, Inc., hereinafter designated as the 
N.E.S., hereby admits the undersigned, hereinafter designated as the candidate, 
as a member of its co-operative teachers’ employment agency. The N.E.S. 
agrees to secure free enrolment for the candidate in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Teachers’ Agency. The N.E.S. and the candidate agree that if the Atlantic 
and Pacific Teachers’ Agency places the candidate to his complete satisfaction 
before the N.E.S. does, then the N.E.S. will pay to the Atlantic and Pacific 
Teachers’ Agency all money herewith deposited with the N.E.S. by the candi- 
date, and the candidate will then not be required to pay anything more to 
either the N.E.S. or to the Atlantic and Pacific Teachers’ Agency. The N.E.S. 
agrees to try to secure for this candidate just the kind of a position the candi- 
date would like to have, and the candidate agrees that if the N.E.S. secures a 
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satisfactory position for him, then the N.E.S. may keep the deposit made 
herewith by the candidate. 

The N.E.S. agrees that if, on receipt of this deposit it does not think that 
it or the Atlantic and Pacific Teachers’ Agency can place the candidate to his 
complete satisfaction, it will immediately return to said candidate by return 
mail all money herewith deposited by the candidate. The N.E.S. agrees that 
the $10.00 herewith deposited by the candidate is the entire amount which the 
candidate will have to pay for securing this position, except that if two teachers 
want the N.E.S. to try to place both of them in the same town, then the $15.00 
in that case herewith deposited, is the entire amount which each of them will 
have to pay for this service. The N.E.S. and the candidate agree that if two 
teachers desire positions in the same town, the N.E.S. shall, if it thinks it might, 
perhaps, be unable to place both of them in the same town, try to place them 
in separate towns. The N.E.S. agrees that if it does not secure a satisfactory 
position for the candidate within 30 days from the date of this contract, it will, 
if a written request for a refund is received by the N.E.S. from the candidate 
within 60 days from the date of this contract, make a refund to the candidate 
in accordance with the terms of this contract, this refund to be subject to all 
of the conditions and provisions of this contract. If no such written request 
for a refund is received by the N.E.S. from the candidate within 60 days from 
the date of this contract, then the N.E.S. is hereby authorized by the candidate 
to consider that the candidate has either secured a satisfactory position through 
the N.E.S., or that he does not want a refund, and the candidate agrees that 
if no such written request for a refund is received by the N.E.S. from the candi- 
date within 60 days from the date of this contract, then the candidate shall not 
be eligible to a refund or to any further services thereafter, except that if at 
any time within 60 days from the date of this contract a written request for 
service beyond this 60-day period is received by the N.E.S. from the candidate, 
then the N.E.S. will credit the amount of the refund to its free-service fund, 
and thereafter the candidate shall be entitled to free service until he secures a 
satisfactory position instead of being entitled to a refund. 

The N.E.S. agrees to furnish 12 printed application blanks to the candidate 
free, and additional blanks, if desired, at 25 cents a dozen, and the candidate 
agrees not to use any of these blanks to apply for any position except such as 
he may have been notified of by the N.E.S. The N.E.S. agrees that if the can- 
didate requests it to do so, it will promptly mail copies of the candidate’s con- 
fidential testimonials to any one other teachers’ employment agency as may be 
selected by the candidate, this service to be rendered free of charge. The can- 
didate agrees to co-operate with the N.E.S. in any efforts it may make to secure 
a position for him, and to make a prompt, neat, careful application, accompanied 
with a copy of his photo, for each vacancy of which the N.E.S. notifies him 
while he is a member of its co-operative teachers’ employment agency, provided 
the vacancy meets with the candidate’s desires as stated on this membership 
blank. The candidate agrees to keep the N.E.S. advised at all times of his 
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correct address as long as he remains a member of its co-operative teachers’ 
employment agency, and to make a prompt report to the N.E.S. as soon as 
notices of vacancies are received by him from the N.E.S., and to promptly 
notify the N.E.S. as soon as it, or anyone else, secures a satisfactory position for 
him. The candidate agrees that failure on his part to live up to each and every 
one of the agreements made by him in this paragraph shall relieve the N.E.S. 
from any and all obligations to make a refund to the candidate or to render 
him any further services thereafter. The candidate and the N.E.S. agree and 
expressly state that no part of the money herewith deposited by the candidate 
is an enrolment fee or advance payment in any shape or form, and that the 
deposit made herewith by the candidate is made solely to guarantee that at 
the end of the year the candidate’s pro rata share of this co-operative teachers’ 
employment agency’s expenses will be paid. The candidate, as a member of 
the co-operative teachers’ employment agency conducted by the N.E.S., de- 
sirous of availing himself of the privileges and advantages, agrees that before 
the N.E.S. makes a refund to him it may deduct his share of its total annual 
expenses incurred in conducting this co-operative teachers’ employment agency 
from the deposit herewith made by the candidate, such annual expenses to be 
prorated equally among all of the teachers admitted into membership during 
that year, each year to run from January 1 to December 31 next. The candi- 
date and the N.E.S. agree that during each such year there shall be included 
in the above-mentioned expense the sum of Thirty Thousand Dollars, cumula- 
tive from year to year, to be paid to the holder or holders of the offices of presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, general manager of the National Edu- 
cational Service, Inc., in whatever proportion or amounts as may be determined 
from time to time by the directors of the National Educational Service, Inc., 
as annual compensation for the services they may render in the organization, 
management and conduct of this co-operative teachers’ employment agency, 
provided, however, that the directors of the National Educational Service, Inc., 
may at any time in their own discretion reduce this sum to any lower sum, but 
they may never increase it to a higher one. The N.E.S. agrees that after these 
expenses, and all other expenses incurred in the proper conduct of this co-opera- 
tive teachers’ employment agency have been paid, and after the refunds called 
for in this contract have been made, it will use any and all funds still remaining 
in its treasury which were derived from this co-operative teachers’ employment 
agency for such purpose as may, in the opinion of the directors of the National 
Educational Service, Inc., best promote the welfare of the present and future 
members of this co-operative teachers’ employment agency. This contract will 
become effective upon acceptance by the N.E.S. 


It appears from the nature of the contract and of the circulars 
which are being used by the N.E.S. at the present time that its 
mode of operation is essentially the same as it was in 1927. At that 
time the agency appeared to direct a large share of its efforts toward 
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collecting information concerning vacancies in educational positions. 
In a circular which was sent out by the N.E.S. in February, 1929, 
the following statement is made. 


We spent over $75,000.00 for advertising during the last 5 years. Each 
year we also send out tens of thousands of letters to superintendents, principals 
and school boards for vacancies. These letters go to every state in the Union 
and all of its territorial possessions, at times as many as 10,000 or more in a 
single day. That is why we are able to claim that we receive more vacancies 
than any other 5 agencies combined. For 4 years the N.E.S. had a standing 
offer to pay $5,000.00 cash to the first person or teachers’ agency who could 
show any 5 teachers’ agencies in the United States who, COMBINED, received 
as many vacancies in any one year as we did The N.E.S. received as 
high as 850 vacancies in a single day with salaries ranging from $700.00 to 
$5,000.00 a year. 


As a means of securing lists of vacancies, the N.E.S. conducted 
in 1927 an advertising campaign in the form of a lottery. Prizes 
aggregating $500 were given to school superintendents and others 
for reporting vacancies to the agency. The announcement was made 
in a letter and circular; part of the letter reads as follows: 


March 22, 1927 
DEAR FRIEND: 

We want you to become acquainted with our big co-operative teachers’ 
agency. 

On April 1, 1927, we are going to give away free 50 cash prizes, ranging in 
amounts from $5.00 to $100.00 each. These 50 prizes are all listed on the 
back of the inclosed vacancy blanks, and you will also find an explanation there 
of how easy it is for you to win one or more of them. 

Teachers’ agencies constantly advertise in educational journals. This year 
we decided to spend part of our advertising appropriation to show our gratitude 
to the superintendents, principals and school board members who send us their 
vacancies, rather than pay the entire amount to the publishers of educational 
magazines. 

We believe that the N.E.S. is by far the biggest and best teachers’ agency 
in the United States. We are advertising in about 40 of the leading educational 
journals, and many of the best teachers to be found anywhere are now enrolled 
with us. Among them there are undoubtedly some who can meet all of your 
requirements. 

Send us your vacancies, and we will not only give you the very best service, 
but you will also have the satisfaction of knowing that the candidates you select 
from us are required to pay a commission of only $10.00, instead of 5 per cent 
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‘of their whole year’s salary. Saving your teachers from fifty to two hundred 
dollars or more commission is the same as paying them that much more salary. 
Very respectfully yours, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
By [signed] U. J. BARBELL 


The service which the N.E.S. performs for its clients seems to 
consist chiefly in sending them lists of vacancies. To one teacher 
who was enrolled the agency sent in one letter two lists of vacancies. 
These were mimeographed lists, one of them almost illegible. One 
list showed fourteen vacancies for primary teachers. In the other 
list were the following vacancies: primary teachers, 49; intermedi- 
ate-grade teachers, 55; upper-grade and rural grade principals, 43. 
The service given to this teacher, then, consisted in sending her 
mimeographed sheets listing 161 vacancies. 

The following is a quotation from a memorandum issued by the 
Better Business Bureau of Denver on April 26, 1929. 


Subject company has undergone a series of ups and downs, and at one time 
notified all of its members that it was going to cease doing business because of 
the competition of the 5 per cent teachers’ agencies. The venture was aban- 
doned in accordance with this notice, but later Mr. Barbell revived the com- 
pany, and the present company is operating along the same line as formerly. 

During the period 1923 to 1928, approximately 12,500 teachers affiliated 
with the N.E.S. In round figures this represented about $138,710.00 which 
was received by the N.E.S. Of this amount, and other income amounting to 
about $7,753.18, 30 per cent was expended for the hire of clerical help, 15 per 
cent was paid to officers of the N.E.S., 51 per cent was expended for postage, 
literature, rent, equipment, etc., and 4 per cent was refunded to members who 
had requested refunds. The N.E.S. states that approximately 2,000 teachers 
applied for refunds, and that the refund to each teacher averaged around $3.23. 

Subject company makes the statement in its literature that it is under a 
$2,000.00 government bond. Mr. Barbell explains that what is meant by this 
statement is that he is required to put up a $1,000.00 bond with the authorities 
of the City and County of Denver, and another bond of a like amount with 
the authorities of the State of Colorado. 

Heretofore, refunds averaging $3.23 per member have been made, but it 
does not look as though the N.E.S. will be able to make any refund this year. 
In order for subject company to get away from the suspicion of selling job lists 
only, it is necessary that it be able to make substantial refunds. In order to 
make these refunds, it is necessary that the gross receipts amount to much more 
than they have thus far amounted to this year. Mr. Barbell stated that re- 
ceipts were slow and that he is not doing nearly as well as he had anticipated. 





THE SIGMA INDEX SCORE AS A STANDARD 
MEASURING UNIT 


J. T. WORLTON 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The purpose of this article is to describe briefly some uses which 
may be made of the sigma index score as a unit of measure in diag- 
nosing individual pupil needs and in evaluating the measurable 
outcomes of instruction in a comparatively large school system. 

In recent literature dealing with educational statistics attention 
has been called repeatedly to the unreliability of test results which 
is caused by faulty units of measure employed in attempting to 
compare an individual’s score on one test with his score on another 
test. Thus, Franzen has shown that, because mental age and achieve- 
ment age mean different things in different tests, ‘‘a child may have 
a mental age of 14 and a reading age of 12 and an arithmetic age of 
13 and still he may have done exactly as well on the arithmetic test 
and on the reading test as he has done on the intelligence test pro- 
vided that the three tests have different correlations with age.’ 

In a similar study Wilson concluded “that mental or educational 
age is often a misleading unit for use in comparing an individual’s 
score on one test with his score on another test.’ 

Dearborn and Long, who have investigated the meaning of I.Q.’s 
at different age levels on the same scale, reached the following con- 
clusions. 

a) If the I.Q. derived empirically from the Binet tests is constant, then the 
relative ability of the child is not constant but varies according to some unknown 


law with which the Binet tests happen to be in conformity. 
b) If the child’s ability remains constant and the sigma deviation from the 


t Raymond Franzen, “Statistical Issues,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XV 
(September, 1924), 374. 

2G. M. Wilson, “Standard Deviation versus Age as a Score Unit,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XIII (March, 1926), 189. 
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means is a measure of that constancy, then the empirical I.Q.’s upon the Binet 
test are of necessity not constant. 

The authors quoted are prominent among those who have ad- 
vocated the use of the sigma score as a more reliable and valid meas- 
ure of achievement than units of mental or educational age. The 
writer subscribes to this point of view and believes that the sigma 
score is usually more significant of what we desire to know. 

The sigma index score is a modification of the standard score. It 
is derived from the crude, or point, score in any test and shows the 
pupil’s standing in comparison with that of other pupils of the same 
chronological age. It is standardized in terms of the normal fre- 
quency curve of scores of pupils of the same age group in all the 
schools in the city. The mean score of these pupils is arbitrarily 
made 100; the point one sigma below the mean is 80; and the dis- 
tance between the two points is divided into twenty equal units. 
Likewise, the point one sigma above the mean is 120, and so on from 
© to 200. 

A pupil’s sigma index score in any test is read from a table which 
shows in terms of sigma units the position of the pupil on the base 
line of the frequency distribution, a normal distribution of scores 
being assumed. Experience shows that the assumption of normality 
in the distribution of scores is substantially valid. The formula? 
used for the transmutation of all test scores to a o-200 sigma index 
scale is as follows (X =crude score; M=mean of the crude scores 
for the age group; S.D.=standard deviation of the crude scores for 
the age group): 

X—M 


: 


Sigma index score= 100+ 


The sigma index score? has been employed as a unit of measure 


t Walter F. Dearborn and Howard H. Long, “On Comparing I.Q.’s at Different 
Age Levels on the Same Scale,” Journal of Educational Research, XVIII (November, 
1928), 274. 

2 For a discussion of the derivation of this formula, see A. J. Hamilton, ‘The 
Sigma Index Score as a Unit of Measurement.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Univer- 
sity of California, 1923. 

3 For an excellent description of the use of the sigma score for survey purposes, see 
R. H. Franzen and W. H. Hanlon, The Program of Measurement in Contra Costa County. 
Martinez, California: W. H. Hanlon, 1923. 
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in the Salt Lake City schools since 1924. Its use may be illustrated 
as applied to the Los Angeles Elementary Reading Test, Form I, 
which was given to all pupils in Grades III-VII, inclusive, January 
27, 1928. The tests were given and scored under the direction of 
trained examiners, who reported the detailed results by classes to 
the office of the superintendent. In addition to the crude score, the 
chronological age (age at last birthday) was reported for each child. 

The test scores were classified by the research department into 
the various chronological-age groups, and frequency distributions 
were made. The mean and the standard deviation were then com- 
puted for each group. Approximately 2,400 pupils were included in 
the results for each group. The formula presented for converting 
test scores into sigma index scores was then applied to each score in 
each age group, and tables were constructed. These tables were used 
in converting the crude test scores into sigma index scores, which 
were recorded on the original class record sheets. Thus, in addition 
to the crude score in reading, each teacher was furnished with the 
sigma index score in reading of each pupil in her class and the in- 
telligence score in the same scale. These scores enabled the teacher 
to make direct comparison between the pupil’s scores in reading and 
intelligence. The principal was provided with the results for all the 
classes in the school. 

Where two or more equivalent forms of any test are given, the 
same table for determining sigma index scores serves for all forms. 
Only when the city-wide average achievement or distribution of 
scores changes is it necessary to construct new tables. As an illustra- 
tion of the report furnished each teacher, the scores made by 
twenty-five VII A pupils in School 5 are reported in Table I. 

A study of Table I will suggest its value to the teacher. In the 
first place, the achievement of the individual pupil in reading in 
comparison with his score in intelligence is at once apparent. It is, 
of course, recognized that intelligence is only one of many factors 
that affect the pupil’s ability to learn to read. It is, however, a very 
important factor—probably the most important single factor—and 
furnishes, when considered in conjunction with other contributing 


t The pupils’ sigma index scores in intelligence were determined in a manner simi- 
lar to that in which the sigma index scores in reading were determined. 
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factors, the most valid and reliable basis available for judging the 
achievement of the pupil. Since each pupil in Salt Lake City is given 
an intelligence test every second year as he goes through the grades 
and since the average of the scores may be used in judging the 


TABLE I 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGES, CRUDE SCORES AND SIGMA INDEX SCORES IN READING, 
AND S1cma INDEX ScoREs IN INTELLIGENCE OF TWENTY-FIVE 
Pupits IN GRADE VII A IN SCHOOL 5 








Chronological Crude Score Sigma*Index Score | Sigma Index Score 
Age in Reading in Reading in Intelligence 





120 134 
123 116 
132 116 
115 112 
II5 112 
IOI I12 
109 108 
112 108 
112 108 
113 104 
109 104 
95 104 
109 104 
IIo 
93 
106 
92 
86 
101 
99 
99 
93 
92 
93 
69 

















103.9 101.4 





pupil’s mental ability, its reliability, particylarly in the upper grades 
and junior high school, is very high. 

It will be noted that the achievement of Pupil 1 in reading is 
fourteen points below his intelligence score. This fact is significant 
and should challenge the attention of the teacher, whose responsi- 
bility it is to discover and apply suitable remedial measures. Other 
pupils, notably Pupils 6 and 12, are evidently in need of special at- 
tention. Pupil 3 and other pupils who made conspicuously high read- 
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ing scores should be carefully observed for clues that may lead to 
improved methods and techniques. 

Table I also enables the teacher to make direct comparison be- 
tween the achievement of her own class and the achievement of 
other classes in the city. The fact that the group of pupils whose 
records are shown in this table scored 2.5 points higher in reading 
than in intelligence indicates slightly better than average city-wide 
results. The average city score for any age group is, of course, 100 
both in reading and in intelligence. 

An important responsibility of the teacher is to organize the 
class so that each pupil will make the best progress of which he is 
capable. The most frequent failure in this regard is found among 
children who score high in intelligence. The sigma index scores as 
reported in Table I enable the teacher to determine the situation. It 
is apparent that all except two of the pupils who scored high on the 
intelligence test also scored high on the reading test. This result is 
probably due to the fact that teachers in the Salt Lake City public 
schools have been conscious of the problem for several years and 
have endeavored to enrich the work for bright pupils in order that 
they may attain their possibilities. 

The unreliability of teachers’ marks has received extensive treat- 
ment in recent educational literature. The sigma index score offers 
a scientific technique for awarding marks and may be made the 
basis for a more intelligible and reliable index of achievement. The 
sigma index score offers something to show parents who question 
their children’s marks which is intelligible even to the layman. If a 
child’s marks are supported by his scores, the parent is satisfied; if 
not, the marks may need revision. 

In addition to the contribution which the sigma index scores 
make for diagnostic purposes, they are valuable indexes of the effi- 
ciency of instruction in the subject measured. Since scores in both 
intelligence and reading are in comparable units, direct comparisons 
of class averages and school averages can be made. Figure 1 shows 
in graphic form the accomplishment difference (A.D.) for each of 
sixteen classes in School 5. This figure was prepared by the principal 
for use in discussing the test results with the teachers. 

The accomplishment difference is obtained by subtracting the 
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average sigma index score in intelligence from the average sigma in- 
dex score in reading. A positive accomplishment difference shows 
better reading results than are typical for the city as a whole, and a 
negative accomplishment difference shows reading results below the 
city average. The significance of the class accomplishment difference 
may be appreciated when it is recalled that each pupil whose score 
affects the result is compared directly in the case of both the intelli- 
gence test and the reading test with about 2,400 pupils of his own 





—10 -8 —6 -4 —2 ° 2 4 6 8 
Room Grade | | | | | | | | | 
24 IVB ER 
25 IVB ee 
5 IVB eet Saks) 
‘ 4 VA Fe atin ee | 
I VB Pree rac a 
16 VB ER 
2 VB fem 23H 
3 VIA za 
18 VIB Prat] 
19 VIB oe cue | 
20 VIB | 
22 VII A m@ 
21 VII B A ce ee ae 
30 VII B meaeesa 
17 VII B a eee 
29 VII B Sac saca aed sel 


Fic. 1.—Accomplishment differences in reading of sixteen classes in School 5 
based on scores made on the Los Angeles Elementary Reading Test, Form I. (In Salt 
Lake City B is used to designate the higher section of a grade and A the lower.) 


chronological age representing all the social, economic, and intellec- 
tual levels of society which are to be found in the public schools. 

It is evident from Figure 1 that certain classes were doing better 
in the reading abilities which are measured by the reading test than 
were other classes. Such information is invaluable.to a supervising 
principal and to teachers who are on the alert for better materials 
and methods of instruction. The sigma index score can be made an 
accurate instrument for research into the relative merits of compet- 
ing types of curriculums or methods. 

The sigma index score is equally valuable as a means of compar- 
ing the achievements of one school with those of another. During 
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the school year 1928-29 five standardized tests were given uniformly 
throughout all the elementary schools in the city. The average sigma 
index scores in intelligence for these schools vary from approximately 
go to approximately 110. The average chronological ages of the vari- 
ous seventh-grade classes in the city vary approximately two full 
years. Corresponding variation in chronological age is characteristic 
of other grades. It is obviously necessary to make allowance for 
these important factors if an accurate measure of achievement is to 
be had. The variation in the average chronological ages of classes of 
the same grade is an index of the promotion-retardation policies of 
the principals and the teachers of the schools. It is unreasonable to 
expect equal achievement from the schools in terms of crude scores. 
The sigma index score and the accomplishment difference make due 
allowance for differences in intelligence and also for differences in 
chronological age. 

The accomplishment difference for a school is obtained by sub- 
tracting the mean intelligence score for all the pupils in the grades 
tested from the mean score in the subject tested. Any special em- 
phasis which a school may place on a particular subject may be ex- 
pected to produce a relatively large positive accomplishment dif- 
ference. Likewise, any school which neglected a subject would pre- 
sumably show a negative accomplishment difference when that 
subject is tested. Such results are found when the technique here 
described is applied, and they serve as valuable guides to the prin- 
cipals in administering progressive and well-balanced schools. 

Table II lists the elementary schools in the order of the algebraic 
sums of the accomplishment differences as shown by the five stand- 
ardized tests given during the school year 1928-29. It will be ob- 
served that the schools show greater variation in language than in 
any other subject. This result is in harmony with previous experi- 
ence when a subject has been tested for the first time, as was the 
case with language last year. The nearer individual pupils approach 
their possibilities in a given subject, the smaller will be the accom- 
plishment differences reported. This is true not only for individual 
pupils but for classes and schools. The size of the accomplishment 
differences, therefore, is one index of the progress being made in the 
subject tested. 

Some schools tend to emphasize one subject and some another. 
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Thus, School 2 ranks relatively high in spelling; School 1 ranks high 
in language; School 26, low in spelling; etc. While the tendency to 
specialize is apparent, the outstanding fact indicated by Table IT is 
the consistency of scholastic accomplishment. Certain schools tend 


TABLE II 


RANKING OF TWENTY-EIGHT ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO SUMS OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENT DIFFERENCES FOR FIVE TrEsTs GIVEN IN 1928-29 
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t Salt Lake City Social Science Test, Form I. 
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to rank high on all the tests, and other schools tend to rank low. 
This fact is very significant since the factors of general ability as 
measured by intelligence tests and chronological age have been ade- 
quately controlled. The sigma index score technique gives the school 
which ranks low on the intelligence test the same opportunity to 
rank high in accomplishment difference as the school which ranks 
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high in intelligence. The correlation between sigma index scores in 
intelligence and accomplishment differences is practically zero for 
the twenty-eight elementary schools in Salt Lake City. The evident 
consistency in making comparisons among schools on the basis of 
sigma index scores and accomplishment differences appeals to princi- 
pals and teachers alike. 

The sigma index score has certain advantages which make it in- 
valuable in the evaluation of the measurable outcomes of instruc- 
tion. The following summary of some of the more significant of these 
advantages is presented on the basis of the statistical derivation of 
the score and the experience in its-use in Salt Lake City during the 
past four years. 

1. It is a direct measure of the standing of a pupil in comparison 
with other pupils of the same chronological age. This is the most 
illuminating index of a pupil’s success. 

2. It can be interpreted at once by anyone familiar with its 
meaning without reference to age or grade norms. 

3. It reduces results from two or more tests to a common point of 
reference and to a common and uniform scale, thereby making it 
possible to compare a pupil’s score on one test directly with his 
scores on other tests. 

4. It is equally reliable statistically at all ages and intelligence 
levels. 

5. It may be added, subtracted, or otherwise treated statistically 
without injecting errors into the results due to lack of uniformity in 
the meaning of the scores. It is well adapted to research purposes. 

6. It enables the teacher to judge the achievement of a pupil, a 
class, or a school directly in terms of intelligence score; that is, since 
the pupil’s intelligence score and his subject-matter score are in- 
dicated in a common scale with identical means and standard de- 
viations, the pupil’s accomplishment in subject matter may be in- 
terpreted directly in comparison with his intelligence score. 

7. It is an illuminating score for entry on a pupil’s permanent 
record card. Years after its entry it can be interpreted without ref- 
erence to published norms or other means of interpretation. 

8. It is easy to obtain. It can be read directly from tables pre- 
pared in the office of the director of research. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS' 


FRANK W. WRIGHT 
State Department of Education, Boston, Massachusetts 


In this historic city the three hundredth anniversary of the com- 
ing of the charter of the Massachusetts Bay Colony and the founda- 
tion of organized civil government in America was recently cele- 
brated. It is appropriate that we should gather here to commemo- 
rate the evolution of a historic institution—the normal school— 
that has now become an accepted part of the public-school system 
of every state in the Union and the founding of a school that was a 
significant contribution to the normal-school movement. Demo- 
cratic government and public education are closely allied. Indeed, 
it may well be said that democracy is the result of public education, 
not the cause, as we have heretofore largely assumed. 

In the town of Plymouth stands a house that bears distinction 
as the home of the first teacher in the Pilgrim colony. In 1635 Phi- 
lemon Pormort became the first master of the Boston Latin School 
in the Puritan colony. Significant it is that it required two hundred 
years to germinate the idea that a teacher should be trained for service 
before entering the classroom, although it was voted by the Boston 
town meeting in 1801 that “‘an education in some University shall 
be considered an indispensable requisite for the office of master or 
usher in any Grammar School.”” To Massachusetts and to Horace 
Mann and his associates—Carter, Brooks, Dwight, and others—is 
due the credit for the establishment in America of institutions for 
the definite preparation of teachers. 

William T. Harris once made the observation that one’s own 
state is always chosen for leadership in making educational history 
but that uniformly second place is assigned to Massachusetts. How- 
ever much educators may differ as to the relative places of the sev- 
eral states in the development of public education, there can be no 

t Address delivered on the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the State Normal School at Salem, Massachusetts.—EpIToR 
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disputing the statement that Massachusetts led in the establish- 
ment of state-supported institutions for the training of teachers. 

In 1850 there were seven normal schools in the United States. 
Three of these—West Newton (now Framingham), Bridgewater, 
and Westfield—were in Massachusetts, and the remaining four were 
distributed as follows: Albany, New York, founded in 1845; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, in 1848; New Britain, Connecticut, in 1849; 
and Ypsilanti, Michigan, in 1850. 

Speaking at the semi-centennial celebration of the founding of 
the State Normal School at Worcester on June 14, 1924, Professor 
William C. Bagley well stated the nation-wide influence of the nor- 
mal-school movement in Massachusetts. He said: 

What the state normal schools have done for Massachusetts, they have 
done in part for other states. But only in part. The record of this common- 
wealth, I am sure, has never been surpassed. In the record of the Massachu- 
setts public schools is to be found the clearest and most convincing evidence of 
the fundamental service that good normal schools may render the state and the 
nation. 


From the great amount of material available on the evolution 


of the normal-school system of Massachusetts, only the most sketchy 
account can be given within the limitations of the program. 

What is known as the period of decline in the schools of Massa- 
chusetts immediately preceded the establishment of the State Board 
of Education and the foundation of normal schools. In a memoir 
of Edmund Dwight, written about 1850, Professor Francis Bowen, 
of Harvard, said that the common-school system of New England 
of the early thirties had degenerated into routine and was starved 
by parsimony. Any hovel would answer for a schoolhouse; any 
primer would do for a textbook; and any farmer’s apprentice was 
competent to keep school. From such a condition grew the demand 
for the improvement of schools at the source—the teacher in the 
classroom. 

To James G. Carter, of Lancaster, belongs much of the credit 
for a movement that was to correct the deplorable condition just 
described. Fifteen years of unremitting effort to secure seminaries 
for teachers began in 1824 in a series of articles in the Boston Patriot 
under the pen name “Franklin.” 
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In 1827 Carter presented a memorial to the General Court of 
Massachusetts asking for aid in the establishment of a seminary for 
the education of teachers with a model school attached. A bill pro- 
viding for such appropriation was lost by one vote in the Senate. 
In the same year the town of Lancaster made land and buildings 
available, and a seminary for teachers was opened. Opposition soon 
developed, and public support was withdrawn. Carter continued, 
however, to give private instruction for several years to many who 
became the first professionally trained teachers in the common- 
wealth. 

In 1830 Carter assisted in the establishment of the American 
Institute of Instruction, and the following year he addressed that 
body on “the necessity and most practicable means of raising the 
qualifications of teachers.” 

A member of the General Court in 1835, Carter became chair- 
man of the Committee on Education, over which he presided for 
several years. In 1836 he reported from his committee a bill for 
the appointment of a superintendent of common schools and again 
advocated the establishment of a seminary for the professional edu- 
cation of teachers. The bill was defeated, but a year later he had 
the satisfaction of drafting the bill establishing the State Board of 
Education and of being appointed by Governor Edward Everett as 
its first member. 

A second name, that of Reverend Charles Brooks, of Hingham, 
will always be remembered in connection with the evolution of the 
Massachusetts normal schools. During a visit to Europe Mr. 
Brooks became interested in teacher-training as carried on in Prussia 
and in France. On his return, he began an agitation for the estab- 
lishment of a normal school in the Old Colony. Brooks spoke in all 
parts of the state, and in the memorable year of 1837, in which the 
State Board of Education was established, he spoke twice in the 
hall of the House of Representatives. His theme on all these occa- 
sions was “‘As Is the Teacher, So Is the School.” 

After the enactment of the law making the first appropriations 
for state normal schools, Brooks renewed his efforts for the estab- 
lishment of a school in the Old Colony and was largely instrumental 
in founding the State Normal School at Bridgewater. In this con- 
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nection it is of interest to note that at a meeting held at Hanover 
on September 3, 1838, the topic was “‘A Normal School in Plymouth 
County,” and the speakers were Horace ry Daniel Webster, 
and John Quincy Adams. 

It is apparent that the establishment of the State mois of Edu- 
cation in 1837 and the establishment of state normal schools in 1839 
grew from the same impulse—the desire to improve the deplorable 
condition of the public schools. Section 4 of the act to establish 
the State Board of Education, as originally drawn, read as follows: 

The Board of Education shall have power to encourage or provide for the 
better education of common-school teachers of both sexes, in such manner as 
to them may seem expedient for the promotion of the object; and for that pur- 
pose may expend annually during the pleasure of the Legislature, the sum of 

. dollars, and the Governor is authorized to draw his warrant therefor 
accordingly. 

Section 4 was not enacted, but it was a forecast of what was soon 
to follow. 

With the coming of the State Board of Education, two new 
champions of the cause of teacher-training appeared. Horace Mann, 
as president of the Senate, signed the act creating the Board. Upon 
invitation of Governor Everett, who was ex officio chairman of the 
Board, and upon the earnest solicitation of members of the Board, 
he gave up a career in law and in politics and accepted the secretary- 
ship provided in the act. 

An interested observer of what had been going on was Edmund 
Dwight, a Boston merchant. Dwight was appointed a member of 
the first State Board of Education and immediately gave tangible 
evidence of his belief that normal schools were essential to the im- 
provement of public education in Massachusetts. The Board held 
its first meeting on June 29, 1837. On March 12, 1838, Horace 
Mann addressed the following communication to the General Court. 


To the President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives 

GENTLEMEN: Private munificence has placed conditionally at my disposal 
the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars, to promote the cause of Popular Education 
in Massachusetts. 

The condition is that the Commonwealth will contribute,the same amount 
from unappropriated funds, in aid of the same cause;—both sums to be drawn 
upon equally, as needed, and to be disbursed under the direction of the Board 
.of Education, in qualifying Teachers of our Common Schools. 
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As the proposal contemplates that the State, in its collective capacity, 
shall do no more than is. here proffered to be done from private means, and as, 
with a high and enlightened disregard of all local, party, and sectional views, it 
comprehends the whole of the rising generation in its philanthropic plan, I 
cannot refrain from earnestly -soliciting for it the favorable regards of the 
Legislature. 








Very respectfully, 
Horace MANN 












The private munificence referred to in Horace Mann’s commu- 
nication to the Legislature was a gift of $10,000 from Edmund 
Dwight. 

On March 12, 1837, the House Journal contained the following 
statement. 


A communication from the Secretary of the Board of Education states that 
the sum of ten thousand dollars has been placed at his disposal to promote the 
cause of popular education in Massachusetts, in qualifying teachers for the 
common schools, on condition that the Commonwealth shall contribute the 
same amount for the same purpose. 











The communication was referred to a joint committee composed 
of the Committees on Education in both branches of the Legislature. 

Here begins the interesting story of the actual establishment of 
state normal schools in Massachusetts. No more interesting chap- 
ter can be written in the annals of American education. 
_ Four approximate dates mark the evolution of the state normal 
schools in Massachusetts. These dates are 1839, 1854, 1874, and 
1895. 

Acting under a legislative resolve empowering the State Board 
of Education to use an amount up to $20,000 in qualifying teachers 
for the common schools, half of which was to be state funds, the 
Board voted to establish three schools, which were opened as fol- 
lows: Lexington (now Framingham), July 3, 1839; Barre (now 
Westfield), September 14, 1839; and Bridgewater, September 9, 
1840. These schools, originally called “‘normal schools,’ were, by 
legislative resolve, called ‘‘state normal schools” in 1845. 

Under authority of legislative enactment and subsequent vote 
by the State Board of Education, Horace Mann and Cyrus Peirce, 
of Nantucket, newly elected principal, journeyed out to Lexington 
to open, just off the Battle Green in a building now used as the 
Masonic Hall, the first normal school in America. Undramatic in- 
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deed is the first entry in the diary of Cyrus Peirce, the first principal 
of the first normal school. It reads: 
LEXINGTON, July 3d, 1839 

This day the Normal School, the first in the country, commenced. 

Three pupils—Misses Hawkins, Smith, and Damon—were examined by 
the Board of Visitors and admitted. 

The normal-school movement in Massachusetts did not develop 
without vigorous opposition. The period from 1839 to 1845 may 
well be called the period of experiment and controversy. Opponents 
of both the State Board of Education and the normal schools were 
numerous and active. Two committee reports recommending the 
abolition of the Board and the normal schools were made to the 
General Court in 1840, the first by a committee on retrenchment 
(the present discussion of educational costs is not new) and the 
second by the Committee on Education. Debate on these committee 
reports brought to the Legislature numerous memorials in defense of 
the normal schools and the Board, one from the school committee 
of Salem, which is in part as follows: 

The school committee of Salem accordingly beg leave to remonstrate re- 
spectfully and earnestly against the passage of the bill which has been recently 
reported by the Committee on Education. They desire to express their appro- 
bation of all the leading measures of the Board of Education, and so far as their 
testimony may avail, to shield that distinguished body of faithful and disinter- 
ested public servants from any imputation which may injure their official repu- 
tations or excite a doubt of the importance and usefulness of their services. 

They desire further to tender an official tribute of commendation in behalf 
of the Secretary of the Board, who fortunately enjoys, as he merits, throughout 
the state and beyond, the measure of respect and confidence which is awarded 
only to the highest purposes and the purest motives. 

In this crisis, in a letter to the committee of the Whig conven- 
tion which notified him of his renomination as a candidate for 
governor, Edward Everett helped withstand the attack when he said: 


I have given much thought to the subject of education. I believe all per- 
sons who have bestowed much attention to this subject are of the opinion that 
our common schools in general stand in need of great improvement, and that 
this can take place in no way so effectually as by increasing the qualifications 
of instructors. Concurring in this opinion I have labored to promote that ob- 
ject; and could not but rejoice in the opportunity afforded by the concurrence 
of public and private liberality to make a fair experiment of institutions for 
the education of teachers. 
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With 184 votes to sustain the committee report, a change of 31 
votes in the General Court of 1840 would have abolished the State 
Board of Education and the normal schools and would, according to 
Henry Barnard, have changed the whole condition of public in- 
struction in this country for half a century, if not forever. 

At the end of a probationary three-year period, the success of 
the normal schools, though moderate, had been such that the Legis- 
lature appropriated $6,000 annually to carry them on for another 
three years. 

The original discussions of the State Board of Education con- 
templated the possible establishment of four schools, one of which 
should be in Essex County. Limitation of funds reduced the initial 
number to three, and the school at Salem was not opened until 1854. 
The interesting history of this school, now celebrating seventy- 
five years of service, will be told by the next speaker.’ 

With the close of Horace Mann’s services as secretary of the 
State Board of Education in 1849, the Legislature created a joint 
legislative committee to visit the normal schools annually and re- 
port to the next legislature. The reports, which were made for sev- 
eral years, gave dignity to the work of the schools and removed 
much suspicion and misunderstanding from the public and legisla- 
tive mind. A second attack was made on the normal schools in the 
Legislature of 1860, but the defense then rallying to their support 
was evidence that they had become the outstanding feature of the 
state program for public education. 

In 1873 and 1874 two additional schools were opened—the Nor- 
mal Art School (now the Massachusetts School of Art) and the 
State Normal School at Worcester. A new plant is under construc- 
tion for the former, and plans are now under way to provide a new 
plant for the school at Worcester. 

The four remaining state normal schools—those at Fitchburg, 
Hyannis, Lowell, and North Adams—were established by legislative 
enactment in 1895. The school at Fitchburg was opened in that 
year. The three remaining schools were opened in 1897. 


t The address by J. Asbury Pitman here referred to will be published in a later 
issue of the Elementary School Journal under the title “Salem Normal School: Past, 
Present, and Future.” —EpbIToR 
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Through its secretary and the principals of the several schools, 
the State Board of Education had direct administrative control of 
the normal schools from their establishment in 1839 and subsequent 
years until the reorganization of the state government under con- 
stitutional amendment in 1919. This reorganization brought into 
existence the State Department of Education with an Advisory 
Board of Education. The Department, with the advice and counsel 
of the Advisory Board, now carries on the executive functions of the 
earlier State Board of Education. 

A roster of the ninety-four names of those serving on the State 
Board of Education and Advisory Board of Education, and thus 
serving the normal schools, is a list of distinguished citizens of this 
commonwealth. To name but a few who have passed over to the 
Great Beyond but whose imprint is left on education in Massachu- 
setts, we find Jared Sparks, Phillips Brooks, James Freeman Clark, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Mark Hopkins, Charles Francis Adams, 
Carroll D. Wright, Horace E. Scudder, and Thomas Wentworth - 
Higginson. 

Great has been the departure in normal-school architecture from 
the simple academy building in Lexington and the original new 
buildings at Bridgewater and at Westfield erected and dedicated in 
1846. Millions have since been added in Massachusetts to the origi- 
nal appropriation of $10,000. Today the normal-school plants in 
Massachusetts represent an investment in excess of six million dol- 
lars, and the annual maintenance appropriation is slightly in excess 
of one million dollars. We, in Massachusetts, have not, however, 
departed from the fundamental purpose of the normal school—the 
training of teachers for the public schools. Massachusetts very 
early and very clearly established the idea that normal schools are 
professional schools, not secondary schools or colleges of liberal arts. 

In writing to Henry Barnard in 1851, Cyrus Peirce well stated 
the purpose of the normal school as follows: 

You ask me what I aimed to accomplish and would aim to accomplish now, 
with my past experience before me, in a normal school. I answer briefly that 
it was my aim, and it would be my aim again, to make better teachers, and 
especially better teachers for our common schools . . . . teachers who would 


know more of the nature of children, of youthful development, more of the 
subjects to be taught, and more of the methods of teaching them. .... In 
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short, I was desirous of putting our schools in the hands of those who would 
make them places in which children could learn, not only to read, and write 
and spell and cipher, but where they would have all their faculties trained in 
such harmony as would result in the highest formation of character. 

Normal-school principals and presidents of teachers’ colleges 
have many times since set up aims for their institutions, but Peirce’s 
letter to Barnard three-quarters of a century ago has in it a modern 
note. Better teachers for our public schools, teachers who under- 
stand the child, teachers who can professionalize subject matter and 
so develop method and technique in instruction, teachers who can 
teach well the three R’s and the first C—character—were all in the 
plan and spirit of the first normal school at Lexington. 

In 1865 Massachusetts established the two-year normal-school 
course, which is now the standard minimum course for most of the 
nation. In 1870 a four-year course was introduced, and a tendency 
in that direction is most marked. Last year and this five of the 
schools adopted a minimum three-year course in recognition of the 
need for a longer period of training. In 1894 admission was based 
on the completion of a four-year high-school course, which has in turn 
become the standard of the normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 
In 1921 legislative sanction was secured for the award of a degree in 
the state normal schools. The number receiving the degree in the five 
institutions now granting it is increasing with surprising rapidity. 

In 1860 four state normal schools had been established in Massa- 
chusetts and nine such schools in the United States. Today, ap- 
proximately two hundred state normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges have grown from the seed sown in this state ninety years ago. 
Three students enrolled in the first normal school at Lexington. 
Three thousand are now enrolled in the state normal schools of 
Massachusetts, and approximately 253,000 in the state normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges in the United States. Ninety years 
of growth in Massachusetts and seventy-five years in this institu- 
tion have demonstrated beyond any doubt the fundamental value 
of the normal school as a major factor in a state program of educa- 
tion. Justifiably proud of her past achievements in this field, Mas- 
sachusetts looks forward with confidence to the future development 
of her program for the training of teachers. 





LEGAL AUTHORITY OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION. II 


I. N. EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


AUTHORITY TO PERMIT PRACTICE TEACHING IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Frequently normal-school authorities find it desirable to make 
arrangements whereby the public schools may be used as model or 
practice schools for the training of prospective teachers. The legal 
authority of a local school board to co-operate in such an enterprise 
is obviously a matter of no little importance. There is not a great 
deal of judicial authority on the subject, but such as there is leads 
to the following conclusions. 

Where a board of education is vested by statute with broad pow- 
ers and discretion in the conduct and management of the public 
schools, it may, as an exercise of its authority to determine the 
course of study, maintain a model school for the use of normal-school 
students. Students doing practice teaching in the public schools are 
not required to have teachers’ certificates. Employment of practice 
teachers is merely a variation in the mode of instruction, a matter 
which falls wholly within the discretion of the school authorities. 
Control over the practice-school facilities for normal-school students 
must be exercised exclusively by the school board. The law vests 
school boards with authority and discretion in the management and 
control of the public schools, and they may not divest themselves of 
this authority or delegate it to others. It follows, therefore, that any 
contract or agreement with normal-school authorities whereby these 
authorities are given the right to select the teachers of the training 
school, to determine the course or mode of instruction, or to decide 
the time the school term shall begin or end is void and without effect. 
It is, however, permissible for a local school board and a normal 
school to pay jointly the salaries of those teachers in charge of the 
rooms in which practice teaching is done provided the local board in 
no way limits its discretion to employ such teachers as it may see fit. 

372 
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In a West Virginia case,’ a board of education entered into a con- 
tract with the regents of a state normal school whereby the students 
in the normal school were to be permitted to do practice teaching in 
one of the public schools in the district. For this privilege the board 
of regents paid approximately $2,800 annually. In refusing to enjoin 
the execution of the contract, the court pointed out that the board 
had authority to promote the educational interests of the district and 
that it was the board’s duty to do so. The departments that should 
be established and the courses of instruction that should be given 
were matters wholly within the discretion of the board. 

Deeming it to be for the best interests of the district to provide a school or 
department of practice in teaching for such of the young people residing in the 
district as desire to qualify themselves thoroughly for the profession of teach- 
ing, .... the board has made such provision and, in doing so, seems clearly to 
have acted within its legal powers A commercial department is put in 
when the existence of enough pupils desiring instruction in that branch reason- 
ably to justify the expense and the sufficiency of the revenues to bear it are 
shown. So with other departments. Why does not a department of education in 
teaching, under the se_ne rule and principle, fall within the power and discretion 
of the board? Why does not such a department subserve the educational in- 
terests of the district as much as other departments or, at least, on the principle 
upon which other departments promote them? 

Nor is there any fixed legal standard of school management or instruction. 
The law requires the employment of competent teachers, but there is no express 
exclusion of assistant or under teachers. The student teachers are not employed; 
they receive no compensation; nor have they a particle of authority in manage- 
ment or control It is a mere departure or variation in method, which, in 
the opinion of some people, is unwise and inefficient, and, in the opinion of 
others, efficient and helpful. Does this not make a case for the exercise of the 
beard’s judgment and discretion in the control, government, and management 
of the school under power expressly conferred by law? 


The court pointed out that the facts did not show whether the 
students doing practice teaching were residents of the district. In 
the absence of such facts, the court assumed that they were resi- 
dents. What the court would have held had it been shown that some 
of them were non-residents is left in doubt. 

In the West Virginia case, it will be noted, control over the 
teacher-training department was exercised exclusively by the board 
of education. Such control on the part of the board is absolutely 

t Spedden v. Board of Education, 74 W.Va. 181, 81 S.E. 724, 52 L.R.A. (N.S.) 163. 
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necessary in order to make legal the maintenance of a practice school 
for normal-school students. The law vests in the board discretion in 
the management and control of the schools, and the exercise of that 
discretion cannot be delegated to others. In an Illinois case,’ a 
school district entered into a contract with the Illinois State Normal 
University in which it was agreed that the University was to use for 
practice purposes six or seven elementary classes of the public 
schools which were to be housed in the normal-school building and 
two or three additional classes to be housed in public-school build- 
ings. For each class used for practice teaching a critic teacher was to 
be employed, under whose supervision students from the University 
were to engage in practice teaching. The University was also au- 
thorized to furnish student teachers for six high-school classes each 
term. The critic teachers were to be selected by the concurrent ac- 
tion of the school board and the University board and were to be 
paid by the two boards jointly. Authority to select the student 
teachers rested entirely with the University and the city superin- 
tendent of schools. The University had authority to make the neces- 
sary regulations with respect to the mode of instruction and the daily 
program of the practice classes. The University instructors in music, 
drawing, and physical culture were to supervise the work of their re- 
spective departments in the various grades of the public schools, 
one-third of their time being at the disposal of the public-school au- 
thorities. Finally, the school year of the public schools was to con- 
form to the calendar of the University. The court held the contract 
void for the following reasons. 


The Board of Education of Normal school district is by the act incorporat- 
ing the town of Normal authorized to manage and control the common schools 
and transact all business which may be necessary in relation to the common 
schools and given all the right, power, and authority necessary for the proper 
management of those schools. Its discretionary powers are broad, but they are 
powers to conduct and manage common schodls only. They include the discre- 
tionary power to employ teachers, fix their salaries, and discharge them if they 
fail to perform their duties in a satisfactory manner; the power to determine in 
what grade each teacher shall find employment; and the power to determine the 
length of the school terms, when they shall begin, and when they shall end. Such 
discretionary powers the municipality may not delegate to another 


t Lindblad v. Board of Education, 221 Ill. 261, 77 N.E. 450. 
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It is apparent from an examination of this contract that by it the Board of 
Education of Normal school district has attempted to delegate the discretionary 
powers specifically mentioned above Appellant seeks an injunction against 
the public-school board to prevent the payment of the salaries of the critic 
teachers. It is apparent from the bill that these critic teachers are employed not 
to instruct the pupils in the public schools in the common-school branches but 
to perfect the students of the University in the art of teaching while the latter 
are endeavoring to teach the pupils of the common schools for the experience 
thereby afforded. The attempt is to merge two schools into one. The students 
of the University, without compensation, practice teaching in the grades of the 
public schools which are being used by the University as practice schools, and 
the critic teachers supervise and instruct not the pupils of the common schools 
but the students of the University. The public-school board is without authority 
to employ teachers to perform the duties of the critic teachers. It follows, there- 
fore, that the contract by which the public-school board employed each of the 
critic teachers for the purposes aforesaid is illegal and void and that the pay- 
ment of those teachers out of the funds of the public school is an unlawful 
diversion of the public money. Such an unlawful contract is an injury to the 
taxpayer, and he may have an injunction to prevent the appropriation of the 
school fund to this purpose, which is not warranted by the law. 


A case’ involving somewhat the same issues has been decided by 
the Supreme Court of Iowa. The Iowa State Teachers College ar- 
ranged with the Board of Education of Cedar Falls for certain stu- 
dents of the College to do practice teaching in the public schools. 
The practice teaching was to be done under the supervision of the 
teachers in charge of the classrooms. In employing the teachers who 
were to have charge of the classrooms in which practice teaching was 
to be done, the Board agreed to take into consideration the recom- 
mendations of the College authorities, but it was not to be bound by 
those recommendations. The salaries of these teachers were to be 
paid in part by the Board of Education and in part by the College. 
The College was to employ a head critic teacher to supervise the 
practice teaching. The agreement as here outlined was put into ef- 
fect, whereupon action was brought to enjoin the Board from con- 
tinuing the practice. Before the case was heard, the practice teachers 
were issued temporary teachers’ certificates and given regular con- 
tracts by the Board at a nominal salary. In refusing to issue an in- 
junction, the court pointed out that there was no evidence that the 


t Clay v. Independent School District of Cedar Falls, 187 Ia. 89, 174 N.W. 47. 
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Board had surrendered or delegated its right or authority to act on 
its uncontrolled judgment in the interests of the schools. Inasmuch 
as the practice teachers had teachers’ certificates, the necessity of 
their having such certificates was really not at issue. Nevertheless, 
the court indicated what no doubt would have been its opinion even 
if the teachers had been without certificates. 

It is very doubtful, however, whether the statute prohibiting the employ- 
ment of uncertified teachers has any application to a case where the person in 
question does no more than render gratuitous, temporary, or incidental assist- 
ance to a competent and duly certified teacher, who has the room and pupils in 
her immediate charge and control. It is certainly neither unknown nor repre- 
hensible practice for a responsible teacher in charge of a school or department to 
call upon bright and promising students or pupils to assist her in some phase of 
the work of instruction; nor is she open to just condemnation if in so doing she is 
actuated more by a desire to encourage and develop the capacity of such young 
persons than by any pressing need of assistance in her work. 


The court further pointed out that a statute authorized the dis- 
trict school board to arrange for the attendance of some of the chil- 
dren in the district at the normal training school. No one, it was 
said, would contend that students teaching in the training school of 
the College itself should be required to hold teachers’ certificates, 
“and, if none be required in such case, what better reason is there for 
demanding [them] of other students performing the same service in 
other schools of the same district?” 

In answering the objection that the city superintendent and the 
teachers in charge of the classrooms in which practice teaching was 
done were paid jointly by the Board of Education and the College, 
the court said: ‘We are unable to see why a teacher may not law- 
fully divide her time and labor between two schools and receive com- 
pensation from both, where both employers consent and payment is 
equitably proportioned to each.”” The contention was also made that 
the arrangement to all intents and purposes was the establishment of 
a school of pedagogy in public-school buildings and that this con- 
stituted a misuse of public-school property, to which the Board had 
no legal right to consent. In answer, the court said: “True, the 
teacher or student having these advantages may acquire valuable 
training of a character similar to that afforded by a school of peda- 
gogy, but similarity of product does not necessarily argue identity in 
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the source of production.” Finally, it was contended that the Board 
had an adequate teaching staff and that, therefore, the employment 
of the student teachers was illegal. To this, the court replied that the 
adequacy of the teaching staff was a matter wholly within the dis- 
cretion of the school authorities. 

It is uniformly held that normal schools do not constitute a part 
of the common-school system.’ It follows, therefore, that neither a 
local school board nor the legislature itself can apply funds which the 
constitution provides shall be devoted to the use of common schools 
to the maintenance of a model school in connection with a teacher- 
training institution.2 The state of Washington, for example, passed 
an act authorizing the establishment of a model school in each of the 
normal schools of the state. The act made it the duty of the local 
school board of each district in which a normal school was located 
to assign to the model school as many pupils as the authorities of 
that school might require. The principal of the model school had 
authority to reject such pupils as he deemed undesirable because of 
incorrigibility or mental defects. Finally, the act made it the duty of 
the state superintendent of public instruction to apportion to the 


support of the model school such part of the common-school funds as 
the local district would have been entitled to had the children at- 
tending the model school attended the public school. Action was 
brought to restrain the superintendent from apportioning to the 
model schools any of the funds available for the support of the com- 
mon schools. The court granted the injunction for the following rea- 


sons. 


The principal of the normal school, however accomplished, is not an officer 
recognized by the law creating the common-school system and is in no way an- 
swerable to those who are charged with the duty of executing it. The teachers 
under his charge may be devoted in their pursuit of the art of teaching, but they 
are not teachers within the meaning of the law, which has undertaken to insure 
that public-school children shall be taught only by those who have met (not 


1 State Female Normal School v. Auditors, 79 Va. 233; People ex rel. Hill v. Crissey, 
45 Hun. (N.Y.) 19; Board of Regents v. Painter, 102 Mo. 464, 10 L.R.A. 493; Dickinson 
v. Edmondson, 178 S.W. 930; School District No. 20 v. Bryan, 51 Wash. 498, 99 Pac. 28, 
20 L.R.A. (N.S.) 1033; State v. Preston, 79 Wash. 286, 140 Pac. 350; Gordon v. Cornes, 
47 N.Y. 608; Turner v. City of Hattiesburg, 98 Miss. 337, 53 So. 681. 


2 State v. Preston, 79 Wash. 286, 140 Pac. 350; School District No. 20 v. Bryan, 51 
Wash. 4098, 99 Pac. 28, 20 L.R.A. (N.S.) 1033. 
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seeking to attain) a certain standard of proficiency. In other words, the argu- 
ment of counsel emphasizes the fact that in its operation the act of 1907 would 
break the uniformity of the common-school system. To summarize, a common 
school, within the meaning of our constitution, is one that is common to all chil- 
dren of proper age and capacity, free, and subject to, and under the control of, 
the qualified voters of the school district. The complete control of the schools is 
a most important feature, for it carries with it the right of the voters, through 
their chosen agents, to select qualified teachers, with power to discharge them if 
they are incompetent. Under the system proposed, instead of the voters em- 
ploying a teacher with proper vouchers of worthiness, they are made recruiting 
officers to meet a draft for material that the apprentice may be employed 

Nor can the legislature by any contrivance, designation, or definition make a 
common school a normal school, or a normal school a common school, within the 
meaning of the constitution." 


AUTHORITY TO PAY EXPENSES OF SCHOOL OFFICERS 
AND TEACHERS WHILE IN ATTENDANCE AT EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONVENTIONS 


There is considerable conflict of judicial opinion with respect to 
the authority of boards of education to pay the expenses of school 
officers while attending meetings of educational associations and con- 
ventions. A few illustrative cases will serve to reveal the reasoning 
underlying the two lines of decision. The Supreme Court of Missouri 
has held that the expenses of the state superintendent of public in- 
struction necessary to enable him to attend a meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association may be paid out of public funds. The 
statutes of Missouri authorize the superintendent “‘to attend and as- 
sist in meetings of teachers ....and in every way to elevate the 
standard and efficiency of the instruction given in the public schools 
of the state.”” Speaking of this grant of authority, the court said: 

This is a broad and comprehensive duty, and, in fulfilling it, of necessity 
much is left to the discretion of the superintendent. It is difficult to see how it is 
to be complied with unless the officer whose official duty it is to elevate stand- 
ards and efficiency shall have an opportunity to ascertain what standards and 
efficiency have been attained by teachers and educators in other states of the 
Union. Unless we are now to build a Chinese wall about this state and thus 
inferentially serve notice to all and sundry that in educational matters we have 
attained absolute perfection in standards and efficiency and that hereafter we 
shall go to school to no man but a native, to no school but a local one, and that 
none of the other forty-seven states are capable of adding jot or tittle to our 


* School District No. 20 v. Bryan, 51 Wash. 498, 99 Pac. 28, 20 L.R.A. (N.S.) 1033. 
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educational knowledge, standards, or efficiency, we must take steps to ascertain 
the progress which is being made by others It is, we think, necessary, if 
standards and efficiency in education in this state are to be kept abreast of the 
progress in other states, that the head of the public-school system should be ad- 
vised as to what educators elsewhere are doing. No better way perhaps for doing 
this has been devised than by conventions and conferences of the leaders in edu- 
cational progress. 

In Nebraska, New York, and Kentucky the courts have taken a 
different position. The Board of Education of Omaha by resolution 
directed the president of the Board and the city superintendent of 
schools to attend as delegates the Fourth International Congress on 
School Hygiene to be held at Buffalo, New York, and to visit several 
technical schools at the Board’s expense. Action was brought to en- 
join the payment of the expenses incurred in carrying out the resolu- 
tion of the Board. In granting an injunction, the court pointed out 
that statutes granting power to tax are strictly construed, that cor- 
porations such as school districts can exercise only such power as is 
expressly granted or necessarily implied, and that the Board was 
authorized by statute to spend funds for no purposes other than the 
support of the schools, the purchase of school sites, and the erection 
and furnishing of school buildings. Authority to pay the traveling 
expenses in question could not be implied from any authority ex- 
pressly granted by statute. 

Cases challenging the right to expend the public funds for expenses of public 
officers in attending conventions have been before the courts, and the courts ap- 
pear to have uniformly held that these are not within the scope of proper public 
expenditures. In the case in hand, the real object in attending the convention 
was educational. Strictly speaking, it had nothing directly to do with either the 
support of the schools or the erection and furnishing of school buildings. Counsel 
for appellants believes that modern conditions require a more liberal rule. While 
it cannot be disputed that the municipality might derive great benefit from what 
its delegates might learn at the convention, yet experience has shown that, when 
the control of a fund and the use of it may be lodged in the same person, a situ- 
ation arises which is subject to such flagrant abuses that courts have thought 
that this was an additional reason for that rule of strict construction made to 
protect the rights of taxpayers.? 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky has taken much the same 
position. A county board of education had statutory authority to in- 


1 State ex rel. Lamkin v. Hackmann, 275 Mo. 47, 204 S.W. 513. 
2 Smith v. Holovtchiner, tor Nebr. 248, 162 N.W. 630. 
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cur such expenses “‘as are necessary in making an efficient system of 
schools in the county.” Nevertheless, the board, it was held, was not 
authorized to pay the expenses of the county superintendent while 
attending a meeting of the state educational association at Louis- 
ville. ““The interest to the schools would be too remote, and the ex- 
pense incurred was not done by the superintendent in the county.” 
Likewise, in New York, the city charter of Syracuse authorized the 
board of education to spend school funds ‘‘to defray the contingent 
expenses of the board.” According to the supreme court, however, 
this provision of the charter did not authorize the board to pay the 
expenses of its own members while in attendance at an annual meet- 
ing of the National Education Association.’ 

It will be noted that none of the foregoing cases deals specifically 
with the single issue whether a school board may pay the expenses of 
one or more of its employees, such as a city superintendent of schools 
or a school principal, while in attendance at an educational conven- 
tion. In the absence of specific statutory authority, it is extremely 
doubtful whether such an expenditure of public funds would be per- 
mitted. There are certain reasons, however, why the rule prohibiting 
a school board from spending public funds to pay the expenses of 
board members should be modified in the case of employees of the 
board. In the case of such employees, the control and use of public 
funds are not lodged in the same persons; consequently, the tempta- 
tion to squander such funds does not exist. Moreover, the courts 
should take cognizance of the fact that educational meetings no 
longer offer merely inspirational programs. Commonly the programs 
have definite scientific value. In many instances, perhaps, the board 
could promote the educational interests of the district best by send- 
ing the superintendent and perhaps some school principals to certain 
educational meetings. 


AUTHORITY TO EMPLOY LEGAL COUNSEL 


Many states have statutes specifically authorizing school boards 
to employ attorneys, but, even in the absence of statutory grant of 
such authority, a board may, as a general rule, employ counsel to rep- 


t Beauchamp v. Snider, 170 Ky. 220, 185 S.W. 868. 
2 Wright v. Rosenbloom, 52 N.Y. App. Div. 579, 66 N.Y.S. 165. 
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resent the school district whenever its legal rights and interests are 
involved. Power to employ counsel is implied from the power to own 
property, to sue and be sued, and to enter into and enforce con- 
tractual obligations. In the case of Arrington v. Jones,? the court ex- 
pressed the rule as follows: 

There is no authority expressly given to trustees to employ an attorney to 
bring a suit in behalf of trustees against a teacher to cancel a teaching contract. 
But, having the power, as trustees have by the terms of the statute, to contract 
and to sue and be sued in the courts, the authority on the part of trustees to em- 
ploy an attorney to institute and prosecute an action in their behalf would exist 
as a necessary incident of the powers to contract and to sue and to manage and 
control the affairs and interests of the public school. 

It has been held, too, that a statute authorizing a school board to 
employ a regular attorney at an annual salary not exceeding a stipu- 
lated sum does not preclude the employment of additional attor- 
neys.’ The statute, the court pointed out, did not provide that the 
school attorney should have control of all litigation in which the school 
district might be interested. The statute was declaratory and not 
restrictive in direct terms or by fair implication of the language used. 

The authority of a school district to employ counsel to represent 
it rests, of course, on the assumption that some legitimate right or 
interest of the district is involved. A school district cannot employ 
counsel to accomplish an unlawful act or to defend an action against 
private individuals. A school board in Texas, for example, employed 
counsel to defeat a bill pending before the state legislature. The bill, 
it was alleged, ‘would . . . . deprive the district of its existing liabil- 
ity to raise large amounts of funds by taxation necessary to a suc- 
cessful continuance of the public school in the district.” The attor- 
ney employed to defeat the bill did not seek to accomplish his pur- 
pose by appearing before any legislative committee but addressed 
letters to individual members of the legislature. The court held the 
contract between the district and the attorney void as wlira vires and 

t Board of Education v. Thurman, 247 Pac. 996; Arrington v. Jones, 191 S.W. 361; 
Fleischmann v. Graves, 235 N.Y. 84, 138 N.E. 745; Kingsbury v. Centre School District in 


Quincy, 53 Mass. (12 Metc.) 99; State v. Aven, 70 Ark. 291, 67 S.W. 752; Rural Inde- 
pendent School District of Eagle v. Daly, 201 Iowa 286, 207 N.W. 124. 


2 Arrington v. Jones, 191 S.W. 361. 
3 State v. Melcher, 87 Nebr. 359, 127 N.W. 241. 
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as against public policy. Neither private individuals nor a school 
district may legally contract to influence legislation through personal 
solicitation of individual members of the legislature. This is a prin- 
ciple of law on which the courts seem to be in perfect accord.? Con- 
tracts to procure legislation, says the Supreme Court of the United 
States, have been uniformly declared invalid, ‘‘and the decisions 
have not turned upon the question whether improper influences were 
contemplated or used but upon the corrupting tendency of the agree- 
ments It is sufficient to observe, generally, that all agreements 
for pecuniary considerations to control the business operations of the 
government, or the regular administration of justice, or the appoint- 
ments to public offices, or the ordinary course of legislation, are void 
as against public policy without reference to the question whether 
improper means are contemplated or used in their execution. The 
law looks to the general tendency of such agreements; and it closes 
the door to temptation by refusing them recognition in any of the 
courts of the country.’ 

It is entirely permissible, however, for a school board to employ 
an attorney to represent it before a legislative committee. Such a 
committee exists in part for the purpose of hearing the arguments of 
interested parties. A school district in Georgia, for example, con- 
tracted with an attorney to appear before a committee of the legisla- 
ture to secure the repeal of a bill abolishing the district. The court 
held the contract valid.‘ 

A school board, moreover, cannot employ an attorney to enforce 
the rights of private individuals even though those rights may have 
grown out of the acts of the board itself. Where, for example, a 
school board issues warrants in payment of teachers’ salaries and the 
county superintendent refuses to sign them, the board cannot em- 
ploy counsel to institute mandamus proceedings to require the super- 
intendent to sign the warrants. In the words of the Supreme Court 
of Florida, ‘“‘the employment of attorneys to conduct litigation to re- 

t Graves and Houtchens v. Diamond Hill Independent School District, 243 S.W. 638. 

2 Lyon v. Mitchell, 36 N.Y. 235, 93 Am. Dec. 502; Chippewa Valley and Superior 
Railway Company v. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha Railway Company, 75 
Wis. 224, 44 N.W. 17, 6 L.R.A. 601; Tool Company v. Norris, 2 Wall. 45, 17 L.Ed. 868. 

3 Tool Company v. Norris, 2 Wall. 45, 17 L.Ed. 868. 

4 Taylor v. Matthews, to Ga. App. 852, 75 S.E. 166. Accord: Lyon v. Mitchell, 36 
N.Y. 235, 93 Am. Dec. 502. 
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quire the county superintendent to countersign warrants issued by 
the county board of public instruction for teachers’ salaries is not 
such a county-school purpose as will warrant payment therefor from 
county-school funds that by the express command of the constitu- 
tion ‘shall be disbursed . . . . solely for the maintenance and sup- 
port of public free schools.’ ”’’ The teachers’ rights were involved, 
and, if vindicated at all, they would have to be vindicated by the 
teachers themselves and at their own expense. 

Under certain circumstances a school board may spend school 
funds to defend a suit against the members of the board personally. 
To justify such an expenditure, it must be shown that the board 
members were acting in a matter in which the corporation had an in- 
terest, that they were acting in the discharge of a duty imposed or 
authorized by law, and that they acted in good faith. In the case of 
Hotchkiss v. Plunkett, for instance, the board of education in pur- 
chasing school stationery refused to consider the bid of a certain con- 
tractor. The board had purchased stationery from this contractor 
previously and had found it unsatisfactory. The contractor sued the 
members of the board personally, and later the question arose as to’ 
whether the board had authority to indemnify its individual mem- 
bers for losses sustained in defending the action against them. Ap- 
plying the principles stated, the court held that the board did have 
such authority. 

Where the statutes make it the duty of a state or municipal attor- 
ney to represent a school district in all legal controversies, confusion 
may arise with respect to the authority of the district to employ ad- 
ditional counsel. Are such statutes merely declaratory, or are they 
restrictive? According to the weight of authority, they are restric- 
tive to the extent that a board may not ignore altogether the counsel 
provided by law. Where, however, the attorney provided by law 
refuses to act or is incapacitated or disqualified, or the business of 
the corporation is such as to require the services of additional coun- 
sel, such additional counsel may be employed.’ In the case of 


™ McKinnon v. State ex rel. Davis, 70 Fla. 561, 70 So. 557. 
2 Hotchkiss v. Plunkett, 60 Conn. 230, 22 Atl. 535. 


3 Fleischmann v. Graves, 235 N.Y. 84, 138 N.E. 745; McClintic v. Cavender, 75 
W.Va. 36, 83 S.E. 78, L.R.A. 1917D 248, Ann. Cas. 1918A 499; State v. Gage, 107 Wash. 
282, 181 Pac. 855; Money v. Beard, 136 Ky. 219, 124 S.W. 282. 
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McClintic v. Cavender, a statute of West Virginia provided that 
“it shall be the duty of the prosecuting attorney to attend to, 
bring or prosecute, or defend, as the case may be, all actions, suits, 
and proceedings in which .... any district board of education is 
interested, without additional compensation.” The prosecuting at- 
torney advised the board of education of a school district that he was 
not required by the statute to represent the district, whereupon it 
employed other counsel. In passing on the authority of the district 
to employ additional counsel, the Supreme Court of Appeals said: 


The next and most important question is: Has the board of education of an 
independent school district, notwithstanding its right to be advised and repre- 
sented by the prosecuting attorney and his duties in the premises, the right also 
to employ other counsel or counsel to assist the prosecuting attorney in extraor- 
dinary or important litigation? Mr. Dillon, than whom there is perhaps no 
better authority on municipal law, in the recent edition of his great work on 
municipal corporations, says, “If the scheme of municipal government provides 
a corporation counsel or city attorney or other legal officer for the municipality 
whose duty it is to appear on behalf of the municipality in all suits by or against 
the corporation and to conduct all the law business of the corporation, the 
municipality is deprived of its power to employ another attorney to take the 
place of, and perform the duties which naturally belong to, its law officers.” 
2 Dillon on Municipal Corporations (5th Ed.), Sec. 824. 

This is a very clear and comprehensive statement of the law and is well 
fortified by the numerous decisions cited therefor in the footnote. The words 
italicized are so emphasized by the author. An examination of the cases cited 
will show that this rule is based on cases where the municipal authorities have 
attempted to ignore the rights, duties, and authorities of municipal-law officers, 
either wholly to supersede them or to waste the public funds in employing coun- 
sel not required by any exigency, as refusal, incapacity, neglect, sickness, or 
disqualification of the regular municipal officer to act in the premises; or where, 
by the terms of the charter or laws governing the municipality, legal depart- 
ments have been created to transact all legal business and the implied power to 
employ other counsel plainly negatived thereby. 


The court pointed out that the statute under consideration did 
not negative the right to employ other counsel to assist the prose- 
cuting attorney and then continued as follows: 

In the same paragraph Mr. Dillon says: “But the fact that an official at- 
torney is provided for the municipality by law does not preclude the municipality 


t McClintic v. Cavender, 75 W.Va. 36, 83 S.E. 78, L.R.A. 1917D 248, Ann. Cas. 
1918A 499. 
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from employing other or additional attorneys to assist him in prosecuting or de- 
fending suits against the municipality.” The decisions cited for this proposition 
are numerous. Some of them do not limit the right to the employment of assist- 
ant counsel but give it whenever and wherever in the judgment of the corporate 
authorities the business of the corporation reasonably requires other or addi- 
tional counsel. 


Some courts even go so far as to hold that statutes making it the 
duty of a district or municipal attorney to furnish free legal advice 
to the school board do not limit the authority of the board to the 
employment of assistant counsel. Other counsel may be employed, 
they hold, whenever, in the judgment of the corporate authorities, 
the business of the corporation demands such employment. Thus, in 
a recent case,’ the Supreme Court of Iowa said: ‘One of the duties of 
a county attorney prescribed by statute is to furnish, free of charge, 
legal advice to all school-board and township officers when requested 
so to do by such board or officers. This provision simply defines one 
of the duties of a county attorney, but the law does not make it man- 
datory upon a school board or officer to employ the county attor- 
ney.” Similarly, the statutes of Washington made it the duty of the 
prosecuting attorney of each county to represent all school districts 
in all criminal or civil actions. The interests of a school district had 
become antagonistic to the interests of two other districts, with 
which a consolidation had been attempted. The prosecuting attor- 
ney advised the district officers to employ other counsel, and they 
did so. In sustaining this action, the court said: “The statute here- 
tofore referred to regarding the prosecuting attorneys is merely a 
definition of their powers and does not attempt to restrain, modify, 
er define the powers of boards of school directors.’ Likewise, in 
Kentucky, the statutes made it the duty of the county attorney to 
attend to the prosecution of all cases in which the county or com- 
monwealth was interested. In prosecuting an action against a pub- 
lisher for an alleged breach of bond, the county superintendent em- 
ployed additional counsel. His action was sustained by the Court of 
Appeals: “We think the superintendent, in the exercise of a reason- 
able judgment, had the right to employ additional counsel, if their 


* Rural Independent School District of Eagle v. Daly, 201 Towa 286, 207 N.W. 124. 
2 State v. Gage, 107 Wash. 282, 181 Pac. 855. 
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services were necessary under the exigencies of the case, and to pay 
them a reasonable fee for their services.’’* 

Contrary opinion, however, has been expressed by a few courts. 
In the case of Denman v. Webster,? it was held that, where a statute 
provides for an attorney on whom the board may call for free serv- 
ices, the board cannot employ other counsel even though the attor- 
ney provided by law refuses to act. ‘As a public trustee, it cannot 
in such a case employ other counsel until it has exhausted every 
means available to it to procure the services of the attorney provided 
by public authority to act for it without expense.” In the case of 
Frederick v. Douglas County,3 a county board of supervisors em- 
ployed an attorney, a Mr. Grace, in defense of important tax cases 
because the district attorney of the county was young and inexperi- 
enced in tax litigation. The court held that the board had no au- 
thority to employ additional counsel “because they had a district 
attorney qualified and acting. Therefore, the employment of Mr. 
Grace was to the full extent an act beyond their power and hence in- 
capable of ratification.” 

* Money v. Beard, 136 Ky. 219, 124 S.W. 282. 

2 Denman v. Webster, 139 Cal. 452, 73 Pac. 139. See also Jackson v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 112 Minn. 167, 127 N.W. 5609. 

3 Frederick v. Douglas County, 96 Wis. 411, 71 N.W. 798. 


[To be concluded] 








Cducational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Curriculum construction in principle and practice—The appearance of Pro- 
fessor Hopkins’ book? on the curriculum is an encouraging sign that the cur- 
riculum-making movement is being generously supported by its adherents. Such 
works will keep a vital educational force from declining. 

The book is divided into two parts: ‘Curriculum Principles” and “Cur- 
riculum Practices.” The first six chapters in Part I are devoted to a full dis- 
cussion of the place of aims, content, and method in curriculum-making. The 
last chapter in the first part is concerned with the functions of research and 
measurement in curriculum construction. Part II deals with the following 
topics: organizing a school system for curriculum construction, organizing the 
staff of curriculum workers, the duties of the aims committee, the procedure of 
the production committee, and the installation of new courses of study. 

The author’s aim appears to be completeness rather than simplicity. There 
is no sifting of materials. The author’s treatment of minor problems is exhaus- 
tive but not always discriminating. The number of main and secondary steps 
proposed by the author makes the process of curriculum-making appear more 
complex than it really is. Eighty-seven pages are devoted to these questions: 
Why must the curriculum-maker define the aim of education; of a particular 
subject; and what are the criteria of a good aim? The detailed treatment is a 
finely spun, philosophical discussion, which is too involved for the busy teacher 
or administrator. 

The work of the production committee is broken up into twenty-seven steps. 
These steps are scantily treated and are unaccompanied by illustrative material. 
Similarly, the methods of determining objectives are presented in the barest 
outline, without illustrations. In the reviewer’s opinion, the author should have 
concentrated on Part II and treated it more fully and more graphically, or he 
should have introduced the material of Part I in relation to the steps in the 
process of curriculum-making developed in Part II. 

Part II is considerably better than Part I. Indeed, the book is strongest in 
its exposition of administrative details in connection with curriculum-making. 
The situations are more practical and are more frequently elucidated by simple 
illustrations. The treatment of the problem of the installation of a new course 


tL, Thomas Hopkins, Curriculum Principles and Practices. Chicago: Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1929. Pp. xiv-+618. 
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of study is especially commendable and constitutes a contribution to the litera- 
ture of curriculum-making. 

The book contains a number of inconsistencies which are confusing. On 
page 175 the author says that method cannot be segregated from content. 
“Method is not something which can be set up, inspected, and organized apart 
from content.’ On page 124 the author gives the impression that content is the 
means of reaching a goal. Thus, content appears to be synonymous with pupil 
activity or experience. This view is in consonance with the author’s opinion 
that the curriculum consists of experiences or activities. 

It is therefore surprising to find elsewhere the statement that “the function 
of method is to manipulate or operate the content in such a way that the pupil 
will reach the aim set up for the subject” (p. 172). The reviewer is not merely 
disputing a point of theory for the author treats method and content separately 
in two chapters in the section of the book devoted to theory. On pages 422-23, 
in the section of the book devoted to practice, the author proposes the selection 
of content and the selection of method as two distinct steps, thereby effecting a 
separation of the two in the process of constructing courses of study. 

If the curriculum consists of experiences or activities, as the author implies, 
content and method are inseparable. They merge into experiences or activities. 
The separation of the two only creates new difficulties and misunderstandings. 
The author would have rendered greater service by discussing and applying the 
concept of activity or experience, which is the “‘one structure” to which the 
author refers. 

The treatment and application of the term “outcome’”’ leave the reviewer in 
a state of distressful confusion. On page 217 it is said that “the outcomes of 
teaching are the ends which pupils actually reach rather than those which they 
are expected to reach.” On page 220 the statement is made that outcomes “‘give 
the teacher a series of specific objectives or goals for single and connected units 
of content or for individual and group problems.” On page 222 it is said that 
aims “must be analyzed into their more specific outcomes.” If outcomes are 
“the ends which the pupils actually reach,’’ how can they be listed in a course of 
study in advance of the activities of which they are the end products? 

On pages 100-101 the author states: ‘“The curriculum-maker must deter- 
mine the outcomes which can be expected from large divisions of content, select 
those which are in harmony with the aim of the subject, and set them up as 
objectives for the daily, weekly, or monthly teaching units.’’ Here the reviewer 
is forced to conclude that there is no distinction in the author’s mind between 
objectives (goals) and outcomes (end products). If outcomes are objectives, 
why not call them such? Why should one painfully develop a term, spend con- 
siderable time discussing its meaning, and then discard its meaning entirely? On 
page 444 the author reverts to his first position: “It is more satisfactory in prac- 
tice to have outcomes grow out of content and methods than to have them 
utilized for the purpose of selecting the latter.’”’ Assuming that this quotation 
represents the point of view of the author although previous statements conflict 
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with it, the reviewer takes vigorous exception to it on the ground that the result- 
ing outcomes may have strayed far from the original goals, which latter are the 
bases of the curriculum proposed by the author. Such a procedure is justifiable 
only if one does not set up predetermined goals. Furthermore, how is it possible 
to select outcomes after the content and the method have been determined? 
Outcomes are end products and must inevitably follow, as effect follows cause. 

The work is a valuable reference book for the experienced student or worker 
in curriculum-making. It is also useful as a basis of an advanced critical study 
of curriculum-making. The reviewer would hesitate to put it in the hands of a 
neophyte lest he get the impression that curriculum-making is more intricate 


than it really is. 
HENRY Harap 
ScHOOL oF EDUCATION, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Comparative value of various composition scales—Two major criticisms have 
been made of scales designed to measure the ability of pupils in written com- 
position. The first is that such scales are not objective since the scorers’ judg- 
ments are the primary factors in the use of the instruments. The second criti- 
cism is that the application of scales is too laborious for the scales to have much 
value in school routine. Since such criticisms are unquestionably valid, an 
effort! to discover which of the existing scales is most objective and which has 
the best administrative feasibility is of interest. 

One hundred compositions, random samples of papers written by sixth-grade 
pupils, were graded by a group of twenty-five teachers of English who were 
untrained in the use of composition scales. These judges graded the composi- 
tions by the use of seven scales: Hudelson English Composition Scale, Hudelson 
Typical Composition Ability Scale, A Scale for the Judgment of Composition 
Quality Only (Leonard), Lewis Scales for Measuring Special Types of English 
Composition, Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale (Trabue), 
Minnesota English Composition Scales (Van Wagenen), and Willing Scale 
for Measuring Written Composition. The order in which the various judgés 
applied the scales was systematically distributed so as to reduce as much 
as possible the effect of growing acquaintance with the pupils’ papers as they 
were compared with the various scales. After the preliminary grading, the 
judges were subjected to a period of intensive training in the use of scales; for 
such training the Thorndike Extension of the Hillegas Scale, an instrument not 
included among the seven subjected to the comparative study, was used. 
Thereafter, the twenty-five judges followed the same procedure with the one 
hundred compositions and the seven scales that they had used before the train- 
ing. 

After treating the results of both sets of gradings statistically and appraising 

* Dorothy Speer, An Experimental Evaluation of Seven Composition Scales. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 14. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1929. Pp. x+86. $1.50. 
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them carefully, the author advances several conclusions, among which the fol- 
lowing seem most significant. 

1. The seven scales ranked in the order of their objectivity both before and 
after the training of the judges are as follows (p. 63): 








Before After 


Scale Training Training 





Hudelson English 
Hudelson Typical 











2. The seven scales arranged in the order of the time required for their use 
are as follows (p. 66): 








Before 
Training 





Hudelson English 
Leonard 
Hudelson Typical 


Van Wagenen 











Four minor conclusions may also be stated. 

1. Teachers of composition untrained in the use of scales vary more widely 
in judging very good or very poor compositions than in appraising average or 
typical pupil products (p. 64). This conclusion is almost the direct opposite of 
that reached by Hudelson in an earlier study. Hudelson found that teachers’ 
judgments vary most widely with respect to typical pupil products. “The most 
significant conclusion . . . . is that an actual, typical pupil theme is the hardest 
kind of a composition to judge” (English Composition: Its Aims, Methods, and 
Measurement, p. 29; Twenty-second Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I). 

2. Scales which make distinctions between the forms of discourse do not 
appear to produce more objective results (p. 64). 

3. Both trained and untrained scorers rate more objectively with general- 
merit scales than with diagnostic scales (p. 65). 

4. Longer scales (large number of examples at the middle range of samples) 
result in greater objectivity (p. 65). 

The reviewer wishes to add one query to the many challenges which Miss 
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Speer’s'careful study raises for teachers of English and for students of education. 
The seven scales compared have radical dissimilarities in the purposes for which 
they were prepared. For example, Leonard’s scale, deliberately planned to 
measure quality of composition, ignores such elements as spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar. The Van Wagenen scale considers structure, content, and 
mechanical form separately, combining the three in one estimate of general 
merit. The Hillegas scale ignores all such distinctions and compels the scorer 
to rely unguided on any standards of general merit which he may happen to 
possess. Is not a comparison of these three scales like the comparison of one 
scale for measuring the weight of horses with another scale for measuring the 
speed of horses and with a third scale for measuring the general merit of horses? 
R. L. Lyman 


- A survey of the literature in the field of higher education.—In Teaching in Col- 
lege and University Carter V. Good has “attempted through a painstaking 
bibliographical survey of the field of higher education to locate most of the 
important work that has been done during the decade, to discover major prob- 
lems, and to digest, organize, and interpret in an impartial way the available 
literature”’ (p. v). 

To summarize the heterogeneous mass of material that deals with problems 
of higher education is a large task. To select carefully from the literature of 
higher education those articles and other writings which are of genuine merit 
and to summarize them into a meaningful, connected account constitute an 
even greater task. To choose material discriminatingly, to interpret it critically, 
to summarize it succinctly, and at the same time present a readable account are, 
perhaps, too much to ask of one who is making a bibliographical survey. One 
need not, therefore, expect that Professor Good has presented a summary of the 
problems of higher education which makes entertaining reading. Rather may 
one expect to find in his book a bibliography which differs from the conven- 
tional annotated bibliography in that the compiler’s comments are placed under 
suitable headings as quasi-connected discourse, in which style is sacrificed to the 
more immediate necessity of crowding much into limited space. 

The first chapter of the book, ‘Evidences of Interest in College Teaching: 
Sources of Information,” is similar in content to chapter ii of the author’s book 
entitled How To Do Research in Education. It is a valuable chapter for the 
student who wishes to acquaint himself with the published sources of informa- 
tion in the field of higher education. In the remaining chapters of the book the 
author has summarized the literature of higher education under the following 
headings: “Status of Colleges, Students, and Teachers”; “Objectives and 
Standards”; ‘Selection and Organization of Subject Matter’; ‘Psychology of 
Learning”; “Conduct of the Class Period, Study Problems, and Provision for 

t Carter V. Good, Teaching in College and University: A Survey of the Problems 
and Literature in Higher Education. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1929. Pp. 
xii+558. $3.00. _ 
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Individual Differences’’; “Measurement and Guidance”; and “Reorganization 
and Adjustment in Higher Education, Improvement of College Teaching, and 
Research.” The Appendix contains a well-arranged and partly annotated bib- 
liography of eighty-one pages. The book includes both an author index and a 
topic index. 

It does not appear to the reviewer that Professor Good has been uniformly 
successful in indicating the relative importance of studies of college teaching and 
related problems. For example, his comments on investigations in college teach- 
ing by members of the faculty of the University of Minnesota (reported in 
Problems of College Education and Class Size at the College Level) are to be found 
in six different places and occupy little more than a half-page. On the other 
hand, his comments on his own study entitled The Supplementary Reading As- 
signment occupy nearly six pages. 

The author’s statements about the references he cites are often of insufficient 
import to justify their inclusion. The correctness of this statement can be partly 
verified by an examination of the following quotations. 

Koos is the author of a classic study of the junior college, and Whitney reports a 
recent study of this institution [p. 46]. 

Reference should be made to a number of other treatments of the teacher-training 
curriculum: rather general discussions, reports of committees, outlines of suggested cur- 
riculums and reorganizations, and analyses of current curriculums and tendencies. In 
most instances the titles of the references cited are indicative of the content [pp. 143- 


44). 
Sims conducted an experiment in which a comparison was made between individual 


and group motivation; in one instance the individual competed with his own record or 
with another person and in a second instance competed as a member of a group against 
another group [p. 193]. 


After reading a considerable number of statements of this type, one is likely 
to get the impression that the author has fallen short of his aim “to digest, 
organize, and interpret’ the literature of higher education. Certainly many 
readers of the book would welcome evidence of a more critical attitude in the 
treatment accorded many of the references. 

As an accurate and extensive bibliography in an important field, Professor 
Good’s book is valuable. It furnishes a ready reference to the literature of 
higher education and, as such, deserves a place in the libraries of college teachers 
and students who are interested in the problems of higher education. 

CHARLES W. KNUDSEN 

GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of study for professional students—The tendency to give courses in 
methods of study has gained considerable headway in both high school and 
college. Probably the Freshman year of college has heretofore been the main 
center of interest as regards the offering of such courses. From this as a center, 
the movement spread downward in the schools, and numbers of high schools are 
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beginning to offer a similar type of instruction. A recent book,! however, repre- 
sents an extension of this movement in the opposite direction, since it is in- 
tended for students in the professional schools of colleges and universities. 

The book is written for upper-division college students who are enrolled in 
professional schools. The author herself is an assistant professor of nursing 
education in Columbia University, and the publisher is one of the leading pub- 
lishers of medical and nursing books. 

The material itself has been evolved in connection with instruction which 
the author has given to professional students in the field of nursing, and now, in 
published form, it is available for the use of classes all over the country. 

The approach to the book is by way of the psychological laws of learning 
rather than by way of concrete study situations that might be faced. The chap- 
ter titles are as follows: “The Meaning of Study,” “Laws Governing Econom- 
ical Learning,” ‘The Influence of the Sub-Laws of Exercise,” “Efficient Study 
Techniques,” and “Other Factors Influencing Efficient Study.”’ The book in- 
cludes also an appendix giving fourteen well-tested rules for economical study, 
a true-false test containing forty-nine items, an annotated bibliography of the 
more recent publications on how to study, and an index four pages in length. 

The reviewer believes that the material is decidedly worth while and that a 
course embodying such facts as the book includes would have definite value for 
upper-division students in professional schools at the present time because the 
large majority of such students have not been exposed to any definite training 
in the rules and procedures of economical study. 

There are only two negative criticisms which the reviewer would offer. One 
is that the approach is from the standpoint of psychological laws rather than 
from the standpoint of concrete procedures. The other is that the author has 
not made sufficient use of materials published in other books on how to study, 
particularly as regards bibliographical references to them. She has made refer- 
ences to the works of Headley, Yoakam, Kitson, Sanford, Whipple (1917), and 
Kornhauser. Among the books in this field which she has apparently overlooked 
are those by Book, Crawford, Fenton, Hall-Quest, Lyman, May, Sandwick, 
Swain, Thomas, Whipple (1928 edition and also “Exercises”), and Wiley. 

The book is small, easy to read, interesting, and psychologically sound. It 
is a valuable addition to the literature of an important and growing field. 


C. C. CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Elementary statistics—In a little book entitled Statistics for Beginners in 
Education; Professor Frederick L. Whitney has attempted to give the beginning 

t Maude Blanche Muse, An Introduction to Efficient Study Habits According to the 
Laws and Principles Governing Economical Learning. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1929. Pp. 110. $1.00. 

2 Frederick Lamson Whitney, Statistics for Beginners in Education: An Elemen- 
tary Presentation and Explanation of Sixty-two Terms in Educational Statistics. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. xvi+124. 
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student a reference knowledge of educational statistics and “‘to establish a rather 
definite halo of meaning in connection with each of the sixty-two statistical 
terms discussed”’ (p. x). 

The first chapter of the book introduces the student to some elementary 
applications of statistics but in a rather verbose manner. At the end of the 
chapter, the student is asked to list the words he does not understand. 

In the remainder of the book some of the statistical terms are made clear by 
illustration and definition. The treatment of such topics as the coefficient of 
variation, simple and multiple correlation, path coefficients, and regression is 
far from clear. For example, after discussing multiple correlation most inade- 
quately, the author says, “‘Further, by the use of path coefficients and coeffi- 
cients of determination, one may express the relative degrees of causal relation- 
ship of independent variables to a criterion in terms of per cent. So, cheer up! 
You can understand per cents; and, when more educational writers learn how 
to use coefficients of determination, your reading will be easier and more under- 
standable”’ (p. 104). There is little to ““cheer up” about in all this but much to 
weep over. The assumptions underlying the foregoing methods are so subtle that 
probably nothing but misinformation could result in the mind of the reader from 
such a description. No illustrations are given for multiple correlation, partial 
correlation, path coefficients, or coefficients of determination, and the one 
example of a regression equation involves five variables based on twenty-two 
cases. Methods which are difficult for the ordinary student of statistics cannot 
be made clear to a beginner in any such summary fashion. 

The sections of the book dealing with averages, simple measures of variabil- 
ity, and graphics are clear and useful. The reviewer, however, believes that 
even the beginning student will get a more “‘definite halo of meaning” of the 
subject as a whole if he reads what he can of one of the more advanced textbooks 


in statistics. 
Kart J. HOoLzINGER 


The problem of maladjusted children.—There is undoubtedly not a teacher, 
principal, supervisor, or superintendent who has not at some time felt the need 
of such a book as Personality Adjustments of School Children to help him in 
dealing with troublesome children. This book forms a valuable addition to the 
books already published as aids to child discipline but is unlike the majority of 
these books in its point of view and approach to the problem. 

The author believes that a child who is a discipline problem is in some way 
badly adjusted in his school, home, or neighborhood environment and that it is 
the work of the person dealing with the child to find out wherein lies the malad- 
justment. A casual survey of the situation will not reveal the cause of the mal- 
adjustment; nor can one afford to be in a hurry to determine it. It takes many 
weeks, sometimes many months, of careful study to arrive at the underlying 


* Caroline B. Zachry, Personality Adjustments of School Children. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. xiv+306. $1.80. 
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cause of the difficulty. A working knowledge of the principles of psychology 
which underlie behavior is necessary in order to recognize the cause of the mal- 
adjustment and work out the procedure to be adopted in improving the con- 
dition. 

The method of dealing with the maladjusted child which the author recom- 
mends is consistent with current practice in that it takes the immediate family, 
the child’s heredity, the neighborhood, and the school situation into consider- 
ation as well as the child himself. The author believes that in a large majority of 
cases the cause of the maladjustment is to be found outside the child himself. 
With a complete case history, which includes a physical as well as a mental ex- 
amination, a study of the child’s home life, of the heritage which he received 
from his parents and grandparents, and of the child’s school life, the psycholo- 
gist has a basis on which to determine the cause of the difficulty. 

As a teacher, principal, and director of the Department of Psychology and 
Mental Hygiene of the State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey,. 
the author has an unusually rich background for her study. In this book she 
presents five typical case studies, which involve five different types of malad- 
justment. Every administrative officer will be able to place within the cate- 
gories represented children with whom he has dealt during his term of office. 
Not only are the problem and the solution presented for each case, but the un- 
derlying factors of psychology and physiology which governed the behavior of 
the particular child and which apply to many children are discussed in detail. 
The book should be thought of not as a book merely presenting five case studies 
but, rather, as a contribution of value to all persons working with school chil- 
dren. The discussion of each case shows the application of that case to similar 
cases. The material dealing with the general phase of personality development 
and the responsibility of the school in guiding this development is invaluable. 

RutH Cope 


Types of problems in arithmetic.—Certain references in recent educational 
writings have pointed to the superiority of arithmetic problems of the imagina- 
tive type, and there is an apparent tendency on the part of makers of textbooks 
to publish bulkier books in order to include in them many of the longer and 
“more imaginative problems.” The question whether it is better for the school 
to continue with the short conventional problems in arithmetic or to abandon 
them in favor of problems which are worded more fully and have an imaginative 
appeal to children is answered in an interesting experimental study' made by 
Harry Grove Wheat. The study does not extend beyond investigations of prob- 
lem-solving activities in the four fundamental operations. 

By “problem” is meant practice exercise, and by ‘“‘problem-solving,” the 
mental process of recognizing the general ideas of addition, subtraction, multi- 

t Harry Grove Wheat, The Relative Merits of Conventional and Imaginative Types 
of Problems in Arithmetic. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 359. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. 124. $1.50. 
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plication, and division. The definitions of “problem” and “problem-solving” 
set off in sharp contrast the problem-solving activities of arithmetic in the later 
years. In explaining the purpose of problem-solving in arithmetic, the author 
reminds the reader that the teacher wishes the pupils to give attention not to 
the language of the problem but to the number situation which is described. 
Therefore, he reasons that the language of the problem ought not to attract 
attention to exciting or unusual phases of the total situation. 

Five series of tests were administered to several hundred pupils in grades 
above the fourth in the schools of Huntington, West Virginia; Dayton, Ohio; 
Paducah, Kentucky; and Racine and Sheboygan, Wisconsin; and in the training 
school of the Grace A. Greene Normal School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Problem Test I was composed of ten pairs of problems, one conventional 
and one imaginative problem in each pair. Problem Test II was a repetition of 
the test given by Garry C. Myers and reported in The Prevention and Correction 
of Errors in Arithmetic (pp. 65-67). For purposes of comparison of the responses 
of pupils to the different tests, collateral tests for measuring mental ability, 
silent-reading ability, and reasoning ability, together with selected parts of the 
Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests were given to pupils along with Problem 
Test IV, which was a repetition of Problem Test I with the exception that the 
short conventional problems of Problem Test I had been expanded in order to 
explain better the purely mathematical relations required in their solution. 
Problem Test V was composed of two parts—ten short conventional problems 
and ten longer imaginative problems. In Problem Tests I, II, and IV, ample 
time was given every pupil tested to complete his trials of all the problems, while 
Problem Test V was administered with the time element constant. 

Contrary to the conclusions reached by Myers in his study, Wheat found 
that “the negligible differences between the totals of responses to the two types 
of problems of Tests I and II indicate that pupils of the intermediate grades 
are neither hindered nor helped in their problem-practice exercises by problems 
of the imaginative type when no time limits are imposed on the practice periods” 
(p. 119). “When the time of the practice periods is the same, more practice can 
be secured from problems of the conventional type than from problems of the 
imaginative type. The conventional problems appear to offer slightly superior 
opportunity for practice to all pupils” (p. 120). The expansion of conventional 
problems through additional wording resulted, in certain instances, in a gain in 
correct responses, but a large percentage of pupils appeared to be neither helped 
nor hindered by the longer conventional statements. ‘The responses of pupils 
to the two types of problems were more similar than different. Even many of 
the poorer pupils made scores which were highly similar” (p. 120). The degree 
of superiority in a given case does not appear to be related to the pupil’s stand- 
ing in reading ability, in intelligence, in carefulness of work, in arithmetic 
reasoning, or in ability in the fundamental operations. The pupil who has mas- 
tered a certain type of problem situation is able to deal with such a situation 
whatever the manner of its presentation. The author concludes, “Unless the 
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situation has been hidden in a mass of useless verbiage, the pupil can recognize 
the situation he knows, whatever its dress or association” (p. 94). The con- 
clusions of chapters iv, v, and vi are to the effect that the problem statement of 
the imaginative type possesses no element of superiority over the problem state- 
ment of the conventional type. Conclusions reached by previous investigators 
concerning the superiority of the longer imaginative type of problem over the 
short conventional type must be questioned in the light of the findings of this 
study. The investigations reported throw some light on the methods which 
should be employed in dealing with familiar situations in the early stages of 
arithmetic; they should therefore be studied by all who are interested in this 
problem. The study is a worthy contribution to the field of arithmetic investi- 


gations. 
Evia Sims WILLIAMS 
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